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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 
TO MRS, M——s. AN APPEAL. 


BY A. Cc. B. 








My lady of the sunshine 
Sits rob'd in dainty white, 

With mellow grace of creamy lace 
And eyes so softly bright. 


My lady of the sunshine 
Has smal! and tender feet, 

And little hands for jewelled bands, 
And hair where sunbeams meet. 


My lady of the sunshine 
On flashing wheels rolls by; 
No weary load, no dusty road 
She feels for such as I. 


My lady of the suhshine, 
I love you for your face, 

Your hand so fair and golden hair, 
And I would share your place 


With one upon the highways, 
Her horses tired feet, 

Whose shoulders bear a weight of care 
Along the dusty street. 


Her name? We write it Justice, 
Your friend and mine is she, 

Without she stands, with reaching hands 
And cryeth bitterly. 


Her cause, my gentle lady, 
Is yours no less than mine, 

The same hard law its rule doth draw 
Our limit to define. 


I have no gold to give her, 
I can but take her hand, 

And ask to share her toil and care, 
And close beside her stand. 


But you, my winsome lady, 
Among the rich and gay, 

With grace of word that will be heard 
May open her a way. 

And should your day e’er darken 
With loss, and want and woe, 

Your faithful friend unto the end 
She steadfastly will go. 


San Francisco, July, 28, 1879. 











WOMEN’S PRAISES OF WOMEN. 


The advance in women’s education has 
been much greater, in the last twenty-five 
years, than that made in the education of 
men. In spite of this, the impression is. 
still unshaken, in the minds of most educat- 
ed men, that women will never do more 
than very secondary and subordinate work in 
any department of intellect. And women 
in newspapers and speeches still play into 
the hands of this prejudice, I think, by 
the way in which they speak of one anothers’ 
work. It may be that once, when the dis- 
couragement was still greater, every wo- 
man’s achievement was performed at great 
disadvantage because of opposition; but we 
have now reached a point when the disad- 
vantage comes from a different direction— 
from too indiscriminate warmth of com- 
mendation. Women have now so large a 
hold on the public press—especially in that 
department of ‘‘personals” so unhealth- 
ily prominent in America,—that every wo- 
man’s work is easily brought into promi- 
nence by other women; it is claimed as 
meritorious merely because women ‘have 
done it, and to apply to it any other stand- 
ard of demand is thought a kind of faith- 
lessness to the sex from which it ¢ame, - 

Perhaps the valuable column ‘‘Concern- 
ing Women” in the WoMaAn’s JOURNAL is 
not always free from this blame—taken as 
its items necessarily are from other papers. 
It is there stated, for instance,,that Mrs. 
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Brook’s bust of Iolanthe in butter, or some 
other work by the same lady, was excluded 
by Commissioner McCormick from the 
Paris exhibition, after he had once prom- 
ised to acceptit. I should wish for some 
definite testimony on this latter point, be- 
fore condemning the commissioner; and as 
to admitting the bust of Iolanthe, the judg- 
ment of experts in art would be needed, as 
to whether it had any value as art. If not 
—if it was to be admitted merely as a curi- 
osity, it had hardly more claim than a sam- 
pler containing a certain number of thou- 
sand stitches. 

It is undoubtedly desirable to give women 
as much as possible to do in harmless and 
lucrative ways; but if the object is really to 
raise the tone of their work, it must be done 
by rigid self-criticism on the part of women. 
They must refuse to admire anything mere- 
ly because a woman does it, and must 
discriminate between women’s work that is 
merely ordinary and women’s work that is 
of high value. So long as no difference is 
made between the praise given to Vinnie 
Ream’s statues and that given to Anne 
Whitney’s; between a shallow little trifle 
like “One Summer” and the exquisitely 
faithful and conscientious art of ‘‘Deep- 
haven;” between poetry like that of Alice 
Carey, which is after all commonplace and 
short-lived, and poetry like that of Helen 
Jackson (H.H.) rich in the maturity of 
thought and passion ;—so long all high pro- 
gress is discouraged. 

The average intellectual career of Ameri- 
can women is now pretty well secured; 
popular advantages of schooling are gener- 
ally assured to her, and academical advan- 
tages are being rapidly gained; the way is 
well opened to talents. What women now 
most need is a standard—to aim at the high 
prizes, to be disatisfied with inferior results. 
They are justitied in saying that in times 
past they have been at great disadvantage; 
but as these disadvantages vanish, the allow- 
ance to be made must also disappear. 

Nothing is more discouraging than to see 
how ready women are, when delayed in 
their just efforts to get into print, for in- 
stance, to lay the blame on everybody but 
themselves. I do not know how it is with 
others, but I receive letters from time to 
time, written by literary aspirants com- 
plaining that editors have a prejudice 
against all new applicants and especially 
against women; that there are “rings” in 
all magazine and newspaper offices, that it 
is all-shameful narrowness which is in the 
way, and soon. For my part I have no 
belief that such “rings” amount to much, 
since no editor can afford long to forego a 
really good thimg. Why not take more 
pains to make sure that we write really 
good things, then,—write them better and 
better so as to break down all opposition by 
sheer merit? Nothing is more wholesome 
for genius, after all, than to be underrated 
foratime. Why should every woman who 
has talent expect to be popular and famous 
immediately, when Hawthorne, by his own 
statement, was for twenty years the obscur- 
est literary man in America? What pearls 
were maturing, meanwhile, beneath that 
dark sea of temporary obscurity! Great 
and permanent success needs certain heroic 
qualities, whether in men or women; oppo- 
sition rouses;"but flattery enervates and be- 
littles. Literature and art, beyond all other 
things, need patient, ceaseless, heroic self- 
criticism. ¢. W. = 
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VOTING FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


I have been lately asked whether a wo- 
man owning shares in an incorporated com- 
pany, such as a railroad, manufacturing 
company, or bank, is entitled to vote by the 
reason of the corporation paying taxes. I 
think it well to answer the question, as many 
persons are interested in it, even though 
I may repeat what has been said before by 
myself and others. 

No taxes are assessed personally on own- 
ers of stock in corporations created by this 
State, but the corporations themselves are 
taxed. Consequently a female stock-holder 
in a corporation gains no right of voting in 
consequence of the company’s paying 4 
tax, as no part of it was ‘‘assessed”’ on her. 

In regard to stockholders in the United 
States banks in Massachusetts, the law must 
be different, for the shares of every stock- 
holder are taxed to him individually, and 
though the banks pay the tax, yet the pay- 
ment is made for the stockholder. Proba- 
bly the Aldermen or Selectmen would reg- 
ister any lady who produced her certificate 
of stock in a bank, of such a date that it 
showed she must have paid a tax on it, as- 
sessed within two years of the time of vot- 


ing. : 
' This statement of the law shows a great 
defect in it, which with some others it is to 
be hoped the legislature will amend at its 





next session. 





The ownership of shares in an incorpora- 
ted company that has paid a tax assessed on 
it within two years prior to the time of the 
election, and which a woman owned when 
the tax was paid, ought to entitle her to 
vote just as much as if her proportion of the 
tax had been paid by her in form, as it has 
in sudstance. 

Allowing women to vote on account of 
their owning shares in corporations, and 
having money deposited in Savings Banks 
would add many thousands to the voting 
lists. The legislature ought to make this 
change in the law before the March town- 
mectings next year. It would require no 


amendment of the constitution. 8. E. 8. 
7. 


KANSAS FIKST. 





Eprtoks JouRNAL:—Some months ago 
in noticing the school law adopted by New 
Hampshire, the JouRNAL remarked that 
“early in 1867 the women of Kansas were 
entitled to vote on school questions.” 

In 1867 the women of Kansas had for 
seven years exercised the right to vote in all 
school matters, under a constitutional provi- 
sion declaring that ‘‘in providing for the 
formation and conduct of schools no dis- 
tinctions shall be made between males and 
females.” That constitution also provided 
for equal educational rights and privileges 
in the colleges and institutions of learning 
controlled or fostered by the State. Also 
that mothers have equal rights with fathers 
in the control and custody of their mutual 
offspring. Twenty years have passed since 
then. In these provisions in the interest of 
women, Kansas was first, and may be ex- 
cused for claiming the glory of having led 
where other States glory in following her 
example. 

This constitution was adopted in Novem- 
ber, 1859, by popular vote. In January, 
1860-—Kansas having been admitted to the 
Union—the first State Legislature met at 
Topeka, the capital of the new State. I at- 
tended its sessions, as I had those of the 
Convention, and addressed both in behalf of 
justice for the women of the State—as del- 
egate of a Kansas Woman’s Rights Asso- 
ciation. 

This Association was formed in the spring 
of 1859 with special reference to the Con- 
vention which had already been called to 
meet in the July following, in the city of 
Wyandott, in the neighborhood of which 
city I had some two years before made my 
home. The Association—if I recollect 
aright—numbered some twenty-five earnest 
men and women of the John Brown type, 
living in Moneka, Linn county; John 
Wattles, President; Susan Wattles, Secreta- 
ry. Wendell Phillips, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the New England 
Woman’s Rights Association guaranteed 
payment of expenses, and the Association 
sent me, with limited hopes and unstinted 
blessings, to canvass the principal settle- 
ments in theT erritory,obtain names to peti- 
tions and represent them—if allowed by 
courtesy of the Convention—in behalf of 
equal legal and political rights for the wo- 
men of the State to be organized. 

After spending some four weeks in the 
field, I went to the Convention and with a 
very dear friend, Mrs. Lucy B. Armstrong, 
of Wyandott, was given a permanent seat 
beside the chaplain of the Convention, Rev. 
Mr. Davis Presiding Elder of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the District, which I 
occupied till the adjournment of the Con- 
vention, laboring to develop an dctive and 
corresponding interest in outsiders as well 
as members until my petitions had been 
acted upon and the provisions finally passed 
—purposely late in the session. Having at 
the commencement only two known friends 
of our cause, among the delegates to rely 
upon for its advocacy against the compact 
opposition of the sixteen Democratic dele- 
gates and the bitter prejudices of several of 
the strongest Republicans, including the 
first Chief Justice of the new State and its 
present unreconstructed Senator Ingalls, an 
early report upon our petitions would have 
been utter defeat. Persistent ‘‘button-hol- 
ing” of the delegates—any “unwomanly 
obtrusiveness” of manners—a vague appre- 
hension of which, at that period of our 
movement, was associated in the minds of 
even good men and women, with the advo- 
cacy of the cause, was the “‘big ‘fraid” fol- 
lowed by more than one “‘little ‘fraid,” that 
made my course one of anxiety less only 
than my faith in the ultimate adoption of 
the provisions named. Of political suffrage 
I had—as I confidentially told my friends of 
the Association—no hope, and for the very 
reason given me later. by members of the 
Convention who consented to school. suf- 
frage; viz.: ‘even if endorsed by popular 
vote, such a provision would probably de- 
feat admission to the Union.” None the 
less, however, was the necessity for disarm- 





scan 
ing the prejudices and impressing upon del- 
egates and citizens the justice of the demand 
for political enfranchisement. 

Fortunately, the hospitable tea-table of 
Mrs. Armstrong, with whom I was domi- 
ciled for the session, offered abundant wo- 
manly opportunity for conference and dis- 
cussion with delegates, and in the homes of 
leading citizens I met a hearty sympathy 
which I can never forget. In compliance 
with the earnest request of delegates, sup- 
ported by the action of the Association, I 
labored from the adjournment of the Con- 
vention till the vote on the adoption of the 
Constitution, to ‘“‘remove the prejudices” — 
as the delegates expressed it—‘‘of their con- 
stituents against the Woman’s Rights pro- 
visions” of that document. The death of 
Mr. Wattles on the eve of the campaign sent 
me alone into the lecture field. For there was 
not a woman inthe Territory who had ever 
spoken in public for the equal rights of wo- 
men. With the exception of Hon. Charles 
Robinson, our first State governor, and al- 
ways an outspoken friend of our cause, the 
politicians in the field either ignored or ridi- 
culed the idea of women being entitled under 
the school provision to vote! Hon. James H. 
Lane declared ‘‘It would never do, for vile 
women would go to the polls; that the courts 
would decide against construing the provi- 
sion as involving a right to vote,” etc. 

In 1854, when I was about leaving Ver- 
mont for Kansas, an earnest friend of our 
cause protested that I was ‘‘going to bury 
myself in Kansas, and just as I had won an 
influence and wakened a public sentiment 
that assured the success of demand for our 
equal rights.’’ I replied that it was a thou- 
sand times more difficult to procure the re. 
peal of unjust laws in an old State than 
the adoption of just laws in the organiza- 
tion of a new State. That I could accom- 
plish more for Woman—even the women of 
the old States—and with less effort, in the 
new State of Kansas, than I could in con- 
servative old Vermont whose prejudices 
were so much stronger than its convictions, 
that justice to women must stand a crimi- 
nal trial in every court of the State to win; 
ard then pay the costs. I was reminded of 
this conversation by the remark of Mrs. 
Livermore at an East Boston meeting, as re- 
ported in the Journat—that ‘‘The advance 
spirits of New England had gone West and 
had had women voting for ten years, while 
all the conservatives had stayed at home 
and put on the brakes and stopped matters 
where they were, and denied women their 
rights.”” Crarina I. H. NicHotzs. 

Pomo, California, July 27, 1879. 





A WIFE-BEATER PUNISHED. 


Eleanor Juneor, a sad-faced little woman, 
weeping bitterly, charged her husband, in 
the Court of Special Sessions, yesterday, with 
assaulting her. She was accompanied by 
her two daughters, respectively seventeen 
and nine years of age, who also were crying. 
Charles Juneor, the prisoner, a respectably 
dressed man of fifty years, was placed at 
the bar and his wife called to the witness 
stand. Between her sobs she said: 

‘‘We’ve been married twenty-five years. 
He has not worked for the past six years. 
During that time I have supported him and 
my children by working very hard. I could 
put up with his idleness, but he has beaten 
me so often that I have had him arrested.” 
He was sent to the Island for one month. 

This man will return from a month’s so- 
journ at ‘The Island”—better prepared to 
continue the operation of wife-beating. The 
next offence will probably be kicking, stab- 
bing or shooting, such appear to be the re- 
sults of our ‘‘severe punishments.” H. 


——_+- > —___—_ 
TAXATION AND WORKING WOMEN. 


We see among the names of lecturers in a 
popular course of lectures to working-men, 
the name of the well-known Prof. F. A. 
Walker. His subject is ‘‘The Principles of 
Taxation.” We should like to hear Mr. 
Walker lecture on the same subject before 
working-women. 

In a very careful reading of Mr. Walker’s 
recent ‘‘Work and Wages,” though the 
work and wages of women were frequently 
alluded to, we failed to see that the author 
realized that Woman needed the ballot for 
the protection of her rights as a wage- 
laborer. 

Avoiding the wide-open door of the bal- 
lot-box, as an avenue of protection, Mr. 
Walker, with a certain measure of loyalty 
to womanhood, which was as creditable as 
unreasoning, seemed to cast about for some 
open window or narrow way, by which she 
could climb into the possession of her place 
in the world’s great labor. market. Must 
the highway always be for men, and the 
crooked, difficult’ by-ways tor women? 
College diploma for the one, and examina- 
tion certificate for the other? Cc. C. H. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Saran H. Boron has written a letter to 
the Jnter-Ocean about Wellesley College; its 
charming situation and its liberal provision 
for the comfort of pupils. 

GRACE GREENWOOD says that “among its 
other manufactures, New England produces 
the best educated girls, the truest wives, the 
noblest mothers, and the most glorious old 
maids in the world.” | 

Mrs. Marcaret W. CamMpPBBLL is rest- 
ing by the sea in Maine, but she intersperses 
her rest with lectures, having given two at 
Belfast last week. She will probably give 
another at Ellsworth soon, 


Miss Laura V. Dye, of Leon, Iowa, has 
been nominated for school superintendent 
of Decatur county. Miss Dye is a young 
lady who attended the University in Des 
Moines some two years ago, and gave evi- 
dence of fine talent. 


‘Mrs. Nortu,” says the Iowa City Press 
“was elected Librarian, with a salary of 
$900. She reorganized the State Library 
and gave to it its first intelligent manage- 
ment. She brings to her work the best 
preparation and experience, and will build 
wisely upon the foundation wisely laid by 
Professor Currier.” 


Miss CHaR.Lotrte Bruce, living near 
Lexington, Ind., cut 100 acres of wheat 
with a reaper, keeping five binders, and 
some of the time six, “humping them- 
selves,” as she expressed it. She had six 
horses ready harnessed, and when one pair 
got tired took another. Fourteen hundred 
bushels of wheat on 115 acres is the yield 
on Charlotte’s farm. 





Mrs. MAxwELt intends to gather a scien- 
tific addition to the State Library, which is 
in her charge, in the way of curiosities of 
scientific, geological, and other kinds, and 
also collections of the taxidermist’s work. 
She has already promise of some fine speci- 
mens, which she wil! put in place as soon 
as arrangements are made for greater space, 
the lack of which just now is getting to be 
@ serious inconvenience in the constantly in- 
creasing size of the library. Mrs. Maxwell 
will also be under obligations to persons 
throughout the State who furnish her pa- 
pers or clippings of a State historical char- 
acter for a scrap-book of that nature. 


Mrs. ADELE G. Lucas, for fourteen years 
the wife ot George E. Lucas, of Greenpoint, 
has brought a suit against George Bullwin- 
kel, a liquor-dealer at No. 635 Manhattan 
avenue, to recover $25,000 damages. Her 
complaint sets forth that until lately her 
husband was sober and industrious, but that 
since May, 1876, the defendant, contrary to 
the requests and entreaties of the plaintiff, 
has sold her husband liquor and induced 
him to squander his money. !t is alleged 
that while under the influence of liquor pur- 
chased from Bullwinkel, Lucas struck his 
wife, and that now he is broken down in 
health, unfit for business, and unable to 
support himself and family, on account of 
the liquor sold him by defendant, A simi- 
lar suit has been begun by Mrs. Lucas for 
$10,000 against James F. Moloney, a saloon- 
keeper in Manhattan avenue and James 
Sparrow, owner of the house in which the 
saloon is kept. Both suits are brought under 
the Civil Damage Act of 1873. 


Mrs. CHRISTINE OLENSON, of Chicago, 
has made nearly all the furniture in her house 
with her own hands! A reporter of the 
Chicago Times says nearly everything in the 
shape of furniture is from the deft fingers 
of Mrs. Olenson. Standing opposite the door 
is a very handsome organ, the case of which 
is very finely finished in a variety of hard 
woods. Upon the’ case is a very life-like 
bird in the act of seizing a cherry in its 
bill. On afront panel is an East Indiaman, 
full-rigged ship, under full sail. The water, 
which is most exquisitely represented, is of 
a piece of dark wood whose grain is wavy, 
and which is neatly joined to produce the 
desired effect. A secretaire occupies the 
other side of the room, and is constructed 
of three thousand pieces of wood.’ The de- 
sign is unique, and the manner in which a 
number of secret drawers are stowed away 
is something marvellous. The center-table 
is also of her construction, and is very hand- 
some. The cornices, picture-frames, stools 
and chairs are all from the deft fingers of 
Mrs. Olenson. A magnificently carved bed- 
stead graces their sleeping apartment, and 
other articles of minor importance are scat- 
tered about the rooms. Mrs. Olenson has 
manufactured nearly all her wooden tools, 
and a greater part of her steel ones. She 
was taught her trade by her father in the 
old country, and puts it to the good use of 
furnishing her own house in astyle that 
would be envied by the majority of people 
in much better circumstances in life. 
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GOD KNOWS HANNAH JANE. 
BY MRS. NELLIB CARL. 
(Respectfully dedicated'to Petroleum V. Nasby.) 


‘But whose is that spirit, small, meager and plain, 

That came with thee hither?’ “Oh, that’s Hannah 
Jane; ‘ 

Below these fair realms, in that distant earth life, 

This one was my helpmeet, housekeeper and wife. 

Right nobly she bore the part heaven assigned, 

And sacrificed every endowment of mind 

That I might excel in the brilliant career 

Of glory, to man’s vaulting spirit so dear. 

#’en beauty and wit on the altar she laid, 

Mute offering to me of her all she hath made.” 


“But she was thy chosen, the loved of thy heart, 

To honor and cherish till death did you part,” 

Replied the just Judge. ‘A helpmeet for man 

Is a beautiful theme, a most glorious plan. 

‘Tis hers, with swift feet, up the mountains of fame, 

To walk by his side and illumine his name, 

While her heart beats with his, soul answering to 
soul; 

Between yours you've made a vast ocean to roll! 

I gave her to be a bright star in thy crown; 

To share in thy wisdom, thy wealth, and renown. 

O, wicked and cruel, O selfish and fool! 

This soul,with its treasures; thou hast made thy foot- 
stool; 

Thou hast stolen her birthright, her talents, her 
dower, 

And used them to c'othe thy own spirit with power. 

With all this injustice, this burden of sin, 

To the joys of the blessed thou'lt not enter in; 

But take thou thy wife, repair the foul wrong, 

And teach her the knowledge she’s yearned for so 
long. 

When equal she stands by thy long-honored side, 

Thon'lt love her as when she was first thy fond bride. 

Forgetful of seif, then thou’lt bring her to me— 

“Behold! Lord, a treasure most glorious to see!" 


Back through the long archway, this magnified 
soul, 

All humbled and gri ving, with faltering steps stole, 

While poor Hannah Jane, in dire agony, thought 

Of the sorrowful change in his dignity wrought. 

Tears blinded her eyes, that she scarcely could see, 

As she said in her heart, ‘‘And is this all for me? 

How gladly I'd bear the great burden alone; 

Ne’er my suffering soul would make sorrowful moan; 

But to see him dejected, his fond visions slain, 

Creates in my heart an incurable pain.” 

She then broke the silence. “My husband—"’ she 
said. 

But the words were cut short and her heart sank like 

For tones, strange, unearthly, smote deeply her ear, 

“O, call me not husband, friend, aught that is dear! 

So perjured am I and so false unto thee, 

An ange! thou art, if thou canst forgive me! 

My sentence is just; no joys could I share 

In heaven's pure realm, for the righteous are there. 

An outcast from glory, nor yet sent to hell, 

And scorned e’en by her who once loved me full 
well.” 


‘Nay, this from thy lips, my heart’s worshipful lord, 

Mine first, last, and only forever adored! 

‘Tis ecstasy deathless that we shall not part, 

For heaven to me is wherever thon art!” 

He looked at her doubtingly, then with surprise, 

As he read purest truth in her sorrowful eyes. 

“Then come; let us hence to our labors of love; 

O’er the hill-tops of science and art we will rove; 

Thou shalt drink from the wells where the sages of 
old, 

Drank draughts more delicious than nectar, we're 


told; 
Thou shalt learn of the kings and the rulers of earth; 
Of all strange phenomena valued of worth. 
We'll measure the distance of planet and sun, 
And when for a time with these tasks we are done, 
We'll seek some green nook in the shadowy glade, 
And talk of the harmonies all things pervade.”’ 


His words so benignant throughout her heart spread, 

Like warm rays of sunlight on leaves that, long 
dead 

By the drear winter's frost, still lingering abide 

Near the beautiful buds that will be the spring's 
pride. 

‘Oh, bliss most intense! oh, exquisite dream! 

Shall wisdom and science henceforth be my theme? 

Shall this famished soul, leaving dry husks behind, 

Partake of the fountains that nourish the mind?”’ 

It needed no words to portray her delight, 

As steadily soaring, from height unto height, 

She reached the far summit, the loftiest mount, 

And drank of the wide-famed Pierian fount. 


If the heart is but happy, its chords a)! awake 

To the tenderest touches the minstrel can make, 

The notes will impart to the figure and face 

A kindred expression of beauty and grace. 

And thus her thin visage, so haggard before. 

Assumes all the brightness of youth, yea, and more; 

Divine is the radiance that rests on her brow, 

And her tones thrill with magic unheard until now, 

Heaven's choristers, playing on harps of pure gold, 

Escorted them into the glorified fold. 

“Oh, welcome, right welcome; to heaven enter in! 

Thy love, all unselfish, hath cleansed thee from sin.” 
—New North West. 








For the Woman's Journal. 


HOW IT WORKED. 


BY L A. CHURCHILL, 


They were all three telegraph operators, 
and all three were very tired of staying in 
their offices, and so, one evening when the 
other operators had nearly all left for the 
night these weary ones, Cecil Arnold, Grace 
Atwood, and Natalie (usually called Nattie) 
Miller, held solemn council on the wire in 
regard to some way of giving themselves a 
change. 

‘I’ve got an idea, girls,” wrote Cecil with 
her plump fingers huddled together on the 
key, and nodding at the sounder as though 
it was the “girls” addressed. ‘‘l don’t be- 
lieve we would have much trouble in get- 
ting situations as table-waiters at some ho- 
tel. You know the seaside places are be- 
ginning to fill up rapidly, and there will be 
lots of help needed.” 

“That would be just jolly,” said Grace, 
jerking the words off her key in a very un- 
musical manner in her delight at the sugges- 
tion. 

‘Sink or swim, live or die, survive or 
perish, i give my heart and my hand to this 
vote,’” wrote Natalie, running the words of 
this much-abused quotation together ina 
manner suggestive of great excitement. 

“*Shatl we call it a vote that we try to get 





situations, then?” asked Cecil, who seemed 
to. be the coolest-headed of the three. 

‘Yes, indeed, as far as I’m concerned,” 
answered Grace. . 

“I'm your map,” sounded forth from 
Nattie’s key. ‘‘But remember we are to be 
together.” 

“Oh, certainly, S'posed that was under- 
stood,” from Cecil. ‘‘‘United westand; di- 
vided we fall ’”” 

“Being together will be the most splendid 
part of it,” said Grace. ‘‘S’pose we could 
get in at that hotel where Nell is?” 

Said Nell was a regular operator on the 
line where these three girls had found em- 
ployment, but had accepted a situation in 
an oftice at Swan’s Neck, a seaside resort 
some fifty miles away from her own perma- 
nent place of business. She was a great 
favorite of them all, and her going away 
had no doubt added to their discontent. 
Her surname was Rogers. 

‘We can try at any rate,” clicked Cecil. 
“Shall we write to Nell and get her to see 
about it?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Natalie. ‘‘Let’s man- 
age to get places without her help if possi 
ble and give her a surprise. But her sister 
is there asa waiter already. Couldn’t we 
write her and get her to do the business for 
us?” She wouldn't tell Nell, if we asked 
her not to.” 

After some further conversation it was 
decided that Cecil should write to Ora Rog- 
ers for them all, asking her to obtain situa- 
tions for them, and to keep silent in regard 
to their plans. 

Two days after this conversation took 
place, Cecil called her two friends and said: 
‘‘Hang your banner on the outer wall. It’s 
O. K. We are wanted next Monday.” 

“Oh, my sakes! Isn't that splendid! 
Let’s have some of those stylish shade hats 
you told me of, Cecil, to wear on the beacb,” 
wrote Grace. 

“Ora Rogers and Swan’s Neck forever!” 
pounded out Nattie. ‘‘ Guess Nell will 
think she’s dreaming when we walk in upon 
her.” 

That evening the superintendent received 
letters from our three girls, asking permis- 
sion to leave substitutes in their several 
offices for two or three months. It was 
given, and with hearts made very light by 
the anticipation of the good times coming 
they packed their satchels, and when the 
eventful morning of their departure arrived 
set forth in great glee. 

While our girls are being whirled along 
towards Swan’s Neck, I will say a few 
words concerning them to my readers 
They were not extraordinary girls, or rather 
I might say America is full of extraordi 
nary girls, and these were but three of them. 
Kind, true-hearted, brave-spirited, inde- 
pendent, earning each her own living and 
some of them helping to earn the living of 
others, with her own hands, and rather 
proud than ashamed of so doing. 

The wide-open condition of Nell Rogers’ 
eyes when her three sister operators appeared 
in her office was suggestive of anything but 
dreaming. For a few seconds she could 
only stare at them in silent astonishment. 
At last she found speech to exclaim? 

‘Why, you precious girls, how came you 
here, as she gave them each a kiss. 

‘‘Here’s where you get your first-class 
waiters,” said Cecil making Nell a sweeping 
courtesy. 

‘*You don't mean to say you came here as 
waiters?” cried Nell. 

“Only that and nothing more—'cepting 
to see you and have a good time anda 
change,” answered Cecil. 

“Then I say you are foolish girls,” said 
Nell. 

‘Well, you know your favorite author, 


Mrs. Whitney, says it’s nice to be foolish 


once in a while,”’ was Cecil’s answer. 

‘But why foolish, my dear? Of course 
we will have a great deal of time to our- 
selves, and we shall be together and thor- 
oughly enjoy it. We will take turns stay- 
ing for you so you can get out every day 
for a stroll on the beach.” 

“Aren’t you one bit glad to see us?” 
questioned Grace, with her arms around 
Nell’s neck, while Nattie, with her hands 
clasped behind her, and wearing a rather 
sober-looking face, declared this was all 
‘‘very encouraging, but she never did enjoy 
encouraging things.”’ 

‘Well, you may like it, girls,”’ said Nell, 
brightening up, ‘‘and it will be just glori- 
ous having you here. Ora will help you all 
she can, I know. Now I must answer the 
call, so run down to the clerk’s office and 
report your arrival. Come up again as 
soon as you can. It seems so nice to see 
you!” 

‘‘Westward the course of Empire takes 
its way,” said Cecil, picking up her parasol. 

“Then we can’t be ‘course of Empire,’ 
for this is North,” rejoined Nattie. 

“Good-bye, dear, I shall surely come 
back soon, whether the others do or not,” 
said Grace, as all three started for the clerk’s 
office. They had brought only traveling 
satchels, which they left, together with 
their cloaks and hats, in a small room which 


lay back of the huge kitchen of the estab-° 


lishment. They were told they could make 
any use they saw fit of the small room until 
sleeping apartments were assigned them. 
When they had exchanged their traveling 
dresses for neat, light cambrics, and donned 





the dainty white aprons they had made 
especially to bring to this place, Grace said, 
‘*Now girls, let’s have a little chat before 
we begin our new work. Shall we promise 
each other and ourselves that we will do 
the best we can here, whether we have the 
easy and nice time we anticipate or not?” 

“I think it hardly necessary to register 
any vow in the matter. We are not in the 
habit of shirking our duty, I believe,” an 
swered Cecil, proudly. 

«Don’t get cross, Cecil dear,” said Nattie. 
“Of course we al] intend to do the right 
thing, and may as well say so as think it. 
Yes, Grace, 1 think we may safely promise 
that.” 

Just then there was a soft rap on the 
door, and when one of the girls said ‘‘Come 
in,” Ora Rogers entered, and Cecil, who 
was acquainted with her, introduced her to 
the other two. 

“I am to instruct you as to your new 
duties,” said Ora, after a moment. ‘I am 
afraid you will find them hard and irksome, 
but I think, if one may trust Nell’s account 
of you, that you will not shrink if they do 
prove difficult.” 

And, indeed, they did each intend to do 
“the right thing,” and in the weeks that 
followed, however hard it was, they did the 
right thing, The thoughts of their honest 
hearts were often spoken in light words, 
but they were earnest whole-souled girls, 
eager to know and do their duty, whatever 
and wherever it might be. 

It was a few days after this that in the 
twilight these three girls, together with Ora 
and Nell Rogers,—it was the latters tea 
hour—were gathered together in the room 
of the last-mentioned girls, ‘‘talking it over” 
in the true maiden fashion. 

“Why, it’s the most outrageous thing I 
ever heard of. The idea of putting any 
civilized beings into the cellar to sleep,” 
said Cecil, giving her bright hair—which 
she was brushing out—a savage twist. 

‘*Yes, it’s dreadful, and I’m perfectly dis- 
gusted,” declared Grace. 

‘It’s right down splendid, but I have no 
partiality for splendid things,” in a very 
despondent tone from Nattie. 

‘‘Hope to mercy I can manage to spill a 
dish of gravy over the head of that fellow 
who is so fond of staring at me through his 
eye-glass,” said Cecil. ‘‘He’s forever coun- 
termanding his orders. When I bring him 
beef, he has always ‘concluded on sceond 
thoughts’ to have chicken or something 
else, and yesterday he informed me I was 
the ‘slowest damsel’ he ever saw, when I 
had hurried till I was nearly tired to death.” 

‘Hope you will succeed in dousing him, 
Cecil,” said Nattie. ‘‘For my part, I’m 
wondering seriously if it isn’t my duty to 
shove a full soup plate into the lap of the 
fat woman who sits at the further end of 
my table and wears the very light silks. 
She is constantly calling me ‘that terribly 
stupid girl.’ Knowing I’m nothing of the 
kind, 1 feel it may become me to do some- 
thing that will justify her opinion and save 
her from the sin of falsehood.” 

‘Philanthropy thy name is Miller,” ex- 
claimed Grace, smoothing her overskirt, ‘‘I 
got so vexed with a man yesterday,” she 
added, “that I came near telling him he 
might wait on himself. I had said, ‘you 
may—’ but thought in time where I was, 
and finished with, ‘expect your order di- 
rectly.’ And, oh, dear me! I’ve got a 
grease spot on my new cambric dress.” 

“I’m sorry you don’t find your new situa- 
tion pleasanter, but you'll only be here a lit- 
tle while you know,” said Ora Rogers ina 
quiet tone. 

“And you'll be brave good girls and 
stand the unpleasant things like heroes, I 
know,” added Nell. 

A little silence fell upon the group, and 
for several seconds no one spoke. This si- 
lence was broken by Cecil, who like pop 
beer was always calm after she had foamed 


a little. 

‘*That’s so, Ora,” she said, ‘‘we shall only 
be here a little while, and I suppose we 
ought not to expect to be carried along on 
‘floury bags of ease’ as the immortal Sa- 
mantha Allen said.”’ 

The stylish sun hats which our girls had 
brought were very seldom worn, for their 
owners found little time they could call 
their own, and when they did have an hour 
to themselves, they were glad to lie down 
and try to rest, so utterly weary did they 
become, with their seemingly endless round 
of table-waiting and setting, dish-washing 
and linen-changing. Often the clock had 
struck eleven before they were at liberty to 
seek their beds, and then they were so weary 
they would toss and turn on their pillows, 
unable to sleep until nearly morning. The 
house was crowded with guests, and, in- 
credible as it may seem, these girls, togeth- 
er with many other waiters, were obliged to 
sleep in the cellar. The result was, as may 
have been expected, many colds and disar- 
rangements of the system. Some of my 
readers may say I am making to free use of 
my author's license in stating that any one 
was ever obliged to sleep in a cellar. To 
such readers I will say, I am not drawing 
on my imagination when I make this state- 
ment, but telling you of something which 
actually happened only a little year ago in 
one of the fashionable hotels at a seaside re- 
sort, not a half-day’s ride from the place in 
which this sketch is written. I have no 





doubt that many graves are yearly filled 
with victims, in whose systems the first 
seeds of disease are planted in places like 
these. The rooms whieh should be assign- 
ed to the waiters will bring a round sum of 
money if let to would-be guests; and so in 
many hotels the servants are obliged to oc- 
cupy sleeping apartments which no one 
would think good enough for his favorite 
dog under other circumstances. 

The days wore on. The laugh and light 
words were less frequent now among our 
girls, but they were ‘‘brave, good girls” 
and worked on, determined not to give up 
what they had undertaken. At last, when 
the sultry days of August came on, Grace 
fell sick. Exhausted nature could bear 
no more. Now every spare moment was 
spent by Cecil, Nettie, Nell and Ora in the 
sick room. Ora and Nell had often ex- 
changed sleeping places with the other 
three girls, and Grace now occupied their 
room. When ‘‘the books are opened” I be- 
lieve it will be found written down to Ora 
Rogers’ credit how patiently she bore all 
the burdens of that summer. I do not be 
lieve her unvarying and unfailing kindness 
to those three girls will go unrecorded, Nell 
did all she could for them, and her words to 
them were always sweet and wise, but she 
was with them far less than her sister. 

I doubt not there are many, beside our 
girls, who will always bear in mind how 
much they were helped and encouraged by 
one who was their sister waiter and was 
called Ora. 

In a few days after being taken sick Grace 
was able to go out on the beach, and ina 
short time to go back to her comfortable 
boarding place near her office. With faces 
grown wonderfully pale and thin the other 
plodded on, bearing many hard, and fre- 
quently unnecessary, things, with a meek- 
ness they never before supposed themselves 
possessed of, 

When they were again established in their 
pleasant offices, the months spent at Swan’s 
Neck seemed, when they looked$back upon 
them, like an unpleasant dream. 

You may ask what the object of this story 
is. It is written with a hope that some of 
the thousands of pleasure seekers who help 
to throng our summer resorts may read it, 
and be reminded to be more careful to use 
only kind words to the tired ones, whom so 
many come to look upon as merely a part of 
the household machinery which is put in 
motion for their comfort, and is not capa- 
ble of feeling unjust and impertinent criti- 
cism and fault-finding; in the hope, too, 
that some proprietors may be led to inquire 
if their conduct toward their servants is 
what it should be. One poorly-written lit- 
tle story is a weak weapon, I grant you, with 
which to fight what seems to be a gigantic 
evil, but like another, who lived so many 
years, ago I have done ‘‘what I could.”’ 

oe 


HISTORY OF THE CINCINNATI SCHOOL OF 
DESIGN, 





Something more than twenty-five years 
ago a noble woman in Cincinnati, Mrs. 
Sarah Peters, mother of Hon. Rufus King, 
conceived the idea of establishing in that 
city an Academy of Fine Arts. Assisted by 
Mrs. Carlisle and other ladies, she raised by 
subscription $5,000. With this sum she 
went abroad and bought copies of fine pic- 
tures. Vandyke’s, Rubens’, and the most 
celebrated works of other renowned artists 
of the various schools. She also purchased 
good casts of statuary. 

This collection, enriched by the addition 
of Powers’ Greek Slave and a few fine mod- 
ern paintings, composed the first art exhibi- 
tion ever attempted in Cincinnati. It was 
there that the writer of this, then a young 
girl, was first filled with enthusiasm for fine 
art, and to this day her heart swells with 
gratitude toward those who made this exhi- 
bition, and others which followed it, a pos- 
bility. 

But although there were numbers of peo- 
ple who appreciated and enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded them, the enterprise 
was not a success. For want of means to 
provide rooms for their art-treasures, the 
ladies placed them in the Mechanic's Insti- 
tute. Here they were kept on exhibition 
for a time to the great advantage of a few. 
Then they were removed to the reading- 
rooms of the Public Library. But no one 
ever seemed to wantthem long. There was 
no room for them anywhere. They were 
shuffled about from pillar to post, continu- 
ally subjected to breakage and other dam- 
age. 

In the meantime the brave women who 
had this matter so much at heart were un- 
tiring in their efforts to raise funds, and at 
the same time, to educate the people. As 
late as ten or twelve years ago there were 
held, for several years in succession, in the 
early spring, art-exhibitions, at that time 
called art-galleries. These art-galleries were, 
in fact, but loan-exhibitions. They were 
kept open for six weeks at atime, and the 
price of admission was twenty-five cents. 
These exhibitions were just such as we are 
holding to-day in our art gallery, No. 6, 
Old Central High School, only not nearly 
so extensive. To those exhibitions the pub- 
lic-spirited citizens of Cincinnati sent their 
best paintings. Here were to be seen rare 
gems from Lessing, Landseer, Kaulbach and 
others, and with them were exhibited the 





works of native artists, thus giving to home 
art encouragement and opportunity. To 
these exhibitions may be traced much of 
that general good taste in art matters which 
to-day distinguishes Cincinnati. 

In 1864 the trustees of the McMicken 
University were induced by the ladies of 
the Academy of Fine Arts to open a Schoo] 
of Design, and to this they donated their 
paintings and statuary. The school was 
established, Prof. Thomas Noble was made 
its principal, and the works of art were 
transferred to it. But noteven yet had they 
found a resting place. The rooms were in- 
convenient, the funds limited, and strict 
regulations for the protection of the works 
aimost impcssible. 

At length the heirs of Nicholas Long- 


: worth agreed to give the reversion of the 
, Observatory lot for the purpose of enabling 


the University to enlarge the operations of 
the School of Design. 

And then came another stroke of food 
fortune to this child of adventures. The 
trustees of the Cincinnati College, which 
has fostered so many good things, generous- 
ly gave to the University the fourth story of 
their large building on Walnut street for 
the use of the School of Design. These 
rooms are spacious and adapted to the pur- 
pose; they were speedily fitted up and all 
the works of art were transfered to them. 

Two years after the establishment of the 
School came the generous and enthusiastic 
proposition of Mr. Benj. Pitman, which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Wood-carving. 

Next, in support of Mr. Pitman’s proposi- 
tion, came Mr. Joseph Longworth, whose 
taste in art and devotion to all that is beau 
ful is so well known, and gave to the direc- 
tors of the University $50,000 in U.S. bonds, 
These bonds were afterwards sold at*such a 
premium as to make Mr, Longworth's dona 
tion amount to $56,000—this sum was in- 
vested, through Mr. Longworth’s aid, in 
ground rents in Cincinnati, yielding an in- 
come of eight per cent. on the sum invested. 
This added to the amount received from the 
University fund, gave to the School of De- 
sign an annual income of $10,000. Thus, 
fairly afloat on the tide of success, the 
School of Design spread her sails to favor- 
ing winds, 

Those who have followed me thus far, 
will, I am sure, read with pleasure the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs quoted from the latest 
Report of the Cincinnati Schools: 

‘*The special aim of this school,” as stat- 
ed by the former President of the Board of 
Directors of the University—Hon. Rufus 
King--“‘is not merely the study of Painting 
and Sculpture, but also the improvement of 
the Industrial Arts, by affording to the citi- 
zens of Cincinnati, and particularly to the 
operative classes, a thorough, technical and 
scientific education in Art and Design as 
applied to manufactures; thereby imparting 
to them such taste and skill in the form and 
finish of their work, whether large or small, 
as will always command remunerative em- 
ployment and a ready sale for the products 
of their industry. The advantages which 
will be derived from this school can scarce- 
ly be overestimated. Schools of Design, 
which in foreign countries (and in France 
especially) have long been liberally sustain- 
ed at the expense of the Government, have 
given great superiority to their manufac- 
tures, in many of the most important 
branches of industry. This is proved not 
only by the results of the great competitive 
Expositions, but by the contents of our 
own shops. 


“There can be no doubt but that the 


workmen of this country possess a fertility 
of invention, and an expertness in applica- 
tion of their knowledge, which will enable 
them to excel in whatever they have the op- 
portunity of thoroughly learning. 

‘*The school has thus far more than met 
the expectation of the most sanguine of its 
founders. It has elevated the art taste of 
our people. It has largely supplied our 
city with skilled workmen in every depart- 
ment of art and manufactures. Since its 
establishment, more than 4,000 students 
have received instruction in this school. 

‘The Wood-Carving Department is the 
first school ever established for the in- 
struction of women in Artistic Wood- 
Carving. It has opened up a new field for 
their employment. Several young ladies 
from this department are now employed in 
designing for furniture manufactories of 
this and other cities. 

‘It is interesting to learn the influence our 
school has had in the establishment of simi- 
lar schools. I have positive information 
that it has led to the establishment of the 
following, viz. : 

“The Wood-Carving Department of the 
School of Design, Sheffield, Eng.; Women’s 
School of Industry, St. Louis; Wood-carv 
ing Department of the Wheeling School 
of Art; Rochester Wood-Carving School ; 
Portsmouth Wood-Carving School, Ports- 
mouth, O. The sisters of Nortre Dame, in- 
structed by Prof. Pitman, carved the pew- 
ends of massive black walnut wood, for the 
new Convent Church. They are now teach- 
ing Wood-Carving to their pupils. The 
Ursuline Sisters of Brown County, under the 
same instructor, carved some very beautiful 
ecclesiastical furniture for'their church, and 
are now teaching Wood-Carving to their 
pupils.” —Bric-a- Brac. 
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COUNTRY VACATIONS. 

In view of the generous plans of modern 
liberality for helping all persons incapable 
of taking care of themselves to free air, 
free baths, free vacations and free homes, 
not to mention free religion, thoughtful 
persons have asked what care was shown 
for those trying to do their own part in life 
and taking care of themselves. City guilds 
and societies take the children and mothers 
of the poor, equip and provide for them, 
and send them away to fresh air and rest. 
Working girls have their vacations and free 
excursions and concerts. The sewing-wo- 
men, by Mrs. Harper’s handsome charity, 
have their seaside resort, with a fortnight 
of Queen Anne furnishing, honeysuckles 
and heirloom silver tea-sets. But for the 
diligent, self-respecting class known as 
‘‘people in a small way,”’ what has any sea- 
son to offer but the certainty of the highest 
prices and the poorest chances at everything? 
On one hand is pauperism with its privi- 
leges, on the other wealth with its profusion, 
between them little but snubbing, inexora- 
ble grind and imposition. Thinking of their 
case, one can only recall a favorite toast 
of Mr. Shepard, the humorous Boston pub- 
lisher, ‘‘God help us all—the poor can beg.” 
Those who hold themselves above beggary 
need all the help that shrewd brains and 
experience can contrive, for the encroach- 
ments of civilization have done their best to 
make the existence of a frugal, comfortable 
middle class in this country impossible. It 
is not the struggle to live—it is the struggle 
to be rich which is responsible for this. In 
the question of summer vations, now in the 
mind of everybody who can think of get- 
ting away from town, what is there for peo- 
ple of small incomes, teachers, clerks, fam- 
ilies, and those laid aside from active occu 
pation with just enough to eke out existence? 
Where can they get the true pleasure and 
rest of the country, the lounge under tLe 
trees from morning till night, the hammock 
swung in softest shade, the privilege of sim- 
ple and easy dressing, the nap in a cool, 
fresh room cf an afternoon, the fortnight 
of unbroken quiet, peaceful sights and pure 
air, that strengthen soul and body for a 
twelvemonth to come? It was thought the 
church camp-grounds might afford this sort 
of life, and they ought to, but a lot and 
house on one of them will cost not far from 
$1,000, or one may board for about $7 a 
week, which, with a child or two, will eat 
up the savings of a year for the class con- 
cerned. And how much consideration is 
there for a sister in a calico gown, or for 
children in gingham aprons at a popular 
camp-ground? The ordinary rate mentioned 
for country board, $7, is out of the reach of 
such peopie. Will any one please to count 
up expenses with $500 a year salary, and 
board at $5 a week, a mother to help, 
clothes and medicines and all tu pay for out 
of the other $5, and see where the $25 for 
vacation expenses are coming from? 

“The change would have been worth gold 
to me last summer,” said a hard-working 
artist not long since, ‘‘if I could have gone 
to some quiet country place just as I was. 
I can save by sixteen hours’ work a day the 
rest of the year. I wouldn't care if I hada 
room with no carpet, and there was a straw 
bed, if it was only clean and sweet. I'd fill 
it with vines, and take my own curtains and 
things to make it pretty, and I'd like totake 
my little kerosene stove and iron my own 
things, and stay out of this wretched town 
till October and live. But where would I 
find this place?” There are such places, 
and afew people have made it their business 
to find them out for such needs as those of 
the woman who spoke, who is no imaginary 
character. Rates for country board are 
lower generally, in submission to the fact 
that nobody can afford to pay much. An 
advertisement this season brought a score of 
answers from boarding-house, country ho- 
tels and private families offering to take 
guests for the summer for $5 a week. The 
letters were most of them evidently from 
intelligent families, and dated from such 
places as Danbury and Twin Lakes, Conn. ; 
Amenia and Putnam county farm-houses; 
Mount Kisco and Washingtonville, Green- 
port and Riverhead, L. I. But it sounds 
like increditable reduction to try to find 
board for $2 and $3 a week. Yet such are 
the regular rates in some quiet parts of the 
country, and it is not ruinously cheap as it 
seems, as can be easily shown. 

Every intelligent housekeeper knows the 
cost of food for each member of her family 
in the city is not more than $2a week, when 
supplies of all kinds must be purchased. 
This calculation has been made over and 
over in my hearing by experienced heads of 
families in easy circumstances, keeping a 
liberal table. A comfortable style can be 
kept in New York city on $1.50 a week. 
The first sum should give one good dinners, 
with game and choice fruit occasionally, 
and all spent over thisissheer waste. What 
is charged over this for city board goes to 
the account of high rents, fuel, and furnish- 
ing, servants and the enormous waste they 
entail. Thrifty, country families, who have 


their own houses, gardens, and orchards, 
who do their own work, prefer to make a 
small profit by feeding boarders from their 
supplies, instead of stock, the only outlay 
being for sugar, coffee, or tea, and meat, 
which last’ is often furnished by their own 





pastures and poultry yards. The actual 
cost of each boarder is about $1.25, leaving 
the same sum for the use of rooms and work 
of cooking the food, with which rural folk 
are content. Artists will tell of quiet coun- 
try nooks where the native blushes as he 
“puts on the price” at $2 per week, knowing 
that the school teacher gets comfortable 
fare the year round in the village for $1.25. 
Up in Washington county there is a lovely 
region where a chain of little lakes lies on 
the tops of the hills, surrounded by farm- 
houses nestling in content—‘‘a bewitching 
country,” it was described by some one who 
saw it this season—and the regular price of 
board there, as reported by a son of the soil 
was $2 a week. 

Washington county, however, is a good 
way off, and the fares there and back would 
more than make up for’the difference in 
board. But in Rockland county one will 
find simple comfort at out-of-the-way vil. 
lages and farms for $3 a week, or even less 
In Chester, on the northern New Jersey 
road, twenty miles out, one may find a neat 
small room with a good bed and ample fare, 
for $3 a week, and the occupant of an old- 
fashioned cottage, with lovely hill view 
and pleasant grounds, was willing to let her 
rooms furnished to people who chose to 
bring their own sheets and spoons, and do 
their own cooking in picnic sort in her 
kitchen, for $1 a week. Ithaca, N. Y., the 
very haunt of the picturesque, offers board 
in quiet families for $3 and $5 a week in 
summer. Hopbottom, Pen., on the Dela- 
ware and Lackawana Railaoad, quotes rates 
from $2.50 to $5, according to fare demand- 
ed, and the amount of waiting-on, that be- 
ing the bugbear of country households 
where every one is his own servant from 
the time he can fasten his own buttons. 
Patchogue two years ago had a farmhouse 
noted for berry pies and chowder, where 
families of six were taken for $2 each. 
Note you, these prices were given without 
the least idea of consideration for charity’s 
sake, and not afew were obtained from peo- 
ple who finished the season at fashionable 
summer resorts. The only hesitation in 
giving them is that all, the rich and stingy 
people will be the first to invade these nooks, 
and with their second-hand finery and airs 
spoil things for the plain, decent folk who 
should find welcome there. 

As for the fare found at such prices, it 
must be plain, with no effort at service; it 
ought to be appetizing and abundant, with 
clean, comfortable quarters. The two great 
luxuries of good cooking and neatness cost 
nothing in money. Boarders at $2.50 a 
week may expect to sit down to meals ina 
clean kitchen with the stove taken out, but 
with bare floor and very likely steel forks; 
the coffee certainly would not be Java, but 
the cream should be unimpeachable, vegeta- 
bles of the best, and big saucers of berries 
and glasses of milk should be understood. 
Dried apple-pies and stewed dried peaches 
will undoubtedly be part of the variety, but, 
with all boldness, it is declared that it rests 
with the cooking whether they are not agree- 
able rather than otherwise. After all, it 
will be no worse than one eats camping out 
with a select party in the Adirondacks,—it 
cannot be worse than one finds at not a few 
country hotels of resort. One might take 
a silver fork and napkins along, and atwen 
ty-five-cent broiler, which a country cook 
will gladly learn the use of; and one might 
carry a pound of tea or coffee from the city 
for personal use which would last him a 
fortnight ora month. Women, unless in- 
vadids, would undoubtedly and rightly be 
expected to take care of their own rooms-- 
a matter of fifteen minutes of a morning— 
which many ladies prefer to do from choice. 
People used to taking care of themselves in 
the city will not object to waiting on them- 
selves, filling their water-pitchers and going 
after their own letters. Country beds are 
usually not inviting till one learns to put the 
straw-bed above the feather one and fold a 
quilt under the sheet, as experienced tour- 
ists do, and thus obtain comfort, and the 
fresh, sleep-compelling air will soon make 
up for all deficiencies. It is remarkable 
that fastidious folk do not learn to carry 
their own sheets and towels with them on 
journeys, a thing entirely easy todo. But, 
as a rule, those grumble most who have the 
least at home. With some cleverness and 
that good-will which makes the best of cir- 
cumstances, it is evident that a country va- 
cation can be enjoyable and enjoyed with 
very little money and complete independ- 
ence.—Shirley Dare, in New York Tribune. 


of 


SELF HELP. 





The lesson which Samuel Smiles teaches 
in his book entitled ‘ Self Help” is not by 
any means new, nor is it worn out. Thought- 
fulness, industry, enterprise, and prudence 
are qualities which command the situation 
in all ages and all circumstances. I!lustra- 
tions of their success we are never at a loss 
for, even in the worst times, and it is always 
profitable to make a note of them for en- 
couragement and profit. While it is true 
that these are often natural endowments, it 
is also true that few are without some de- 
gree of these talents, that may be increased 
by good use or neglected so as to yield no 
returns, or be utterly squandered. One or 
two instances of achievement have lately 
fallen under our eye which may interest 
others. 
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About a dozen years ago two German 
boys landed at Castle Garden, utter strang- 
ers in this country, and without a dollar be- 
tween them. One found work at his trade 
of piano-maker, at four dollars a week, and 
the other got a place as engraver. The 
younger worked steadily with the Messrs. 
Steinway as a journeyman for three years, 
and then, having saved a little capital, de- 
termined to go into business on his own ac- 
count. He was not yet twenty-one years 
old, but he knew something about the busi- 
ness of manufacturing piano felting, which 
at that time was imported, and he and his 
brother opened a small workshop in Brook- 
lyn. The feltings are made chiefly from Sile- 
sian wool, althuugh some Cape Town and 
Australian stock is used. They set out to 
make the best article in the market, and have 
taken first prizes at the Vienna, Philadelphia 
and Paris world’s fairs, and now supply the 
best piano manufacturers in London, Paris, 
and Leipsic, the latter place being that from 
which the brothers come, where there are 
three manufactories of the same material, 
in one of which the younger learned the 
business. When one of the brothers arrived 
in Vienna he found his goods had not been 
unpacked, and the committee had made 
their awards for piano materials. He un- 
packed his goods, challenged the attention 
of the committee, de nonstrated their supe- 
riority and received the gold medal bya 
unanimous vote, although there was not an 
American on the jury. 

Up to 1875 it was the custom of all piane 
manufacturers to make theirlown sounding- 
boards. That year the brothers undertook 
this business as a specialty, and now supply 
the trade in this country and Europe. That 
year, in spite of the hard times, they bought 
a fine water-power on Long Island, replying 
to all discouraging advisers that they ‘‘had 
faith in the country and its future.” They 
have invested $220,000 and employ 150 
skilled laborers, chiefly Americans, and have 
all the business they can do. People may 
say this was luck; but it was talent to see 
and improve an opportunity, which was 
available to everybody. 

The next example is of another kind, and 
it is fair to say the experiment is only a 
promising beginning; but its permanent 
prosperity depends upon wisdom. Last 
November a number of skilled workmen in 
the furniture trade in St. Louis obtained 
articles of incorporation for the Furniture 
Workers’ Association, the stock of which 
wus to consist of 2,000 shares of $25 each. 
No one can own more than 10 shares, and 
when any one desires to sell the association 
has the refusal of it. Few took as many as 
five shares, the most being disposed of in 
lots of one, two, or three shares, to men 
who expected to work in the establishment, 
and only small payments on them were 
made. In December, the association, hav- 
ing $3,000 in cash? determined to begin op. 
erations. They leased a suitable large 
building that had long been unoccupied, a 
committee of experts selected the finest 
wood-working machinery, costing $20,000, 
securing long time for payment of bulk of 
the price. The enthusiastic codperators set 
it up themselves, and about the beginning 
of the year began business with sixty of the 
best skitled workmen in the city. They 
have never been without orders ahead, have 
drawn much business to St. Louis that for- 
merly went to Cincinnati, Evansville and 
Grand Rapids; $22,000 has been paid in on 
the stock, and 110 men are now employed. 
A letter to the Chicago Tribune gives the 
following account of the system followed :— 

‘The style of management is very simple. 
Each man has his particular line of work 
and his particular machines. Tae work is 
nearly all done by the piece; and the prices 
are, as a rule, fully as good as, if not better 
than, other factories here pay. Nobody but 
stockholders areemployed. When an order 
comes in, every workman in the place 
knows it; and knows, too, just what is the 
contract price. The secretary makes an es- 
timate as to what figures this price will 
allow for each portion of the work, and 
then, going to the men one by one, says: 
‘We want from you such a number of pieces 
of this pattern. We receive so much for 
the job. We will give you so much per 
piece for your work. Willyoudoit?’ The 
workman knows whether the price is a pro- 
portionate one or not; and, if it is, he sig- 
nifies his assent. If he refuses, the job goes 
to some other man. Whenever any differ- 
ences arise between workmen and bosses, 
they are settled by arbitration,—each man 
choosing his arbitrator,—and this decision 
is final. Each man has a pass-book, which 
he takes to the office at intervals, and in 
which the secretary credits him with such 
a job of work, so much, and debits him for 
whatever amount of money he may draw,— 
the debit being always considerably less 
than the credit, in order to leave a margin 
for the payment of balances due on stock 
subscribed. This simplifies the book-keep- 
ing immensely, and lets every man know 
where he stands at all times. . . . The men 
are all satisfied, and it is curious to see the 
air of interest and industry which pervades 
the workshops. The men, being stock- 
holders, are interested in turning out the 
very best quality of work; and there is al- 
ways a standing invitation held out by man- 
agers that any article found to be not strictly 
up to contract in every particular be re- 
turned. Here and there through the factory 
are noticeable little things which mark the 
difference between a day employé and a pro- 

prietor workman. Notably, there is a fan 
over every machine, which keeps the work- 
man cool while at work; and there are other 
trifles which indicate a regard for comfort. 
In the middle of each half-day the machiney 





stops, and the men get out their lunch- 
buckets and send out for their beer—devot- 
ing ten or fifteen minutes to recuperation 
and chat.” 

One more example, which will have a 
lesson for many. The writer knows a high- 
school lad fitting for college, the son of a 
proprietor of a machine-shop, who wanted 
a bycycle. His father told him the tools of 
the shop were at his service,—if he wanted 
a bicycle he might make one. The boy had 
some familiarity with the machinery, he 
found ways to study the construction of the 
bicycle, and since last winter he has made 
for himself a handsome and serviceable one, 
on which he does twenty miles straightway 
over the country roads as easily as his mates, 
and, we venture to say, quite as happily.— 


Boston Adverteser. 
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ART PUBLICATIONS. 


Prof, Chas, A. Barry’s New Book. 


MODEL AND OBJECT 
DRAWING. 


The Representation of Objects. 


(Particularly the Geometrical Solids used in Art 
Schools) as they Appear. An Essay prepared for 
Instructors in Drawing, and American Art Stu- 
dents. Quarto, numerous illustrations. Price, 50 cts. 


PRIMER OF DESIGN. 


By Cuarves A. Barry, late Supervisor of Drawing, 
Boston Public Schools. 75 illustrations. Net, 75 
cents, by mail, 90 cents. 

“The primary aim of this beautifully illustrated 
primer is to give aid to drawing-teachers. The prin- 
cipies are illustrated in a way to make them intelli - 
ble and useful to every one teaching design.”"— New 
England Journal of Education. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN 
CONNECTICUT. 


By W. H. Frencn. Full gilt, &vo., $3.75. 

This elegant volume comprises sketches of nearly 
two hundred artists, whom Connecticut claims either 
by birth or adoption. The work is beautifully illus- 
trated with full-page and letter-press designs, com- 
prising portraits of all artists, engravings of their 
work, and in many cases original designs, specially 
prepared for this book. 


ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. 


For the use of Teachers and Parents. By Dr. Wr- 
LIAM Rimmer, Boston Art School (Museum of Fine 
Arts). 48 full pageillustrations. Cloth, net, $2.00, 
By mail, $2.25. 

Dr. Rimmer’s Manual exemplities a method of 
teaching drawing founded on the idea that it does 
not coy merely an imitation of forms but that it 
aims main y to reproduce expression. It is a bold 
and attractive Drawing-Guide, which, taking the hu- 
man form as a model,gradually unfolds from the sim- 
plest lines to the full anatomical subject, the elements 
of tigure-drawing, in all their variety of limb, feature, 
muscle and form, rendering easy of comprehension 
every intervening step. It is a work invaluable to the 
student and the artist. 


ART: ITS LAWS AND THE 
REASONS FOR THEM. 


Collected, Considered and Arranged for General and 
Educational Purposes, by SamuEL P. Lone. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 

It is a very handsome book, with steel-plate illus- 
trations; a work of decided merit, and a pleasant 
guide in the search for the good, the beautiful, the true. 


THE PRINCES OF ART. 








HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO'S 


Summer Books. 


John Burroughs. 
WAKE-ROBIN. Illustrated $1 50 
BIRDS AND POETS 150 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY 150 


“Full of delicious out-door feeling. To read them 
is like wandering in the woods and fields.”— Boston 
Transcript. * 


W. D. Howells. 


VENETIAN LIFE. 12mo. 2 00 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 12mo. 2 0 
SUBURBAN SKETCHES. 12mo. 200 
THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. }2mo. 2 00 

THe Same. 18mo. 1% 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 12mo. 206 

Tue Same. 18mo. 1% 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK 200 

Charles Dudley Warner. 

MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN 1 00 
SAUNTERINGS 1 25 
BACK-LOG STUDIES 1 50 
BADDECK 1 00 
IN THE LEVANT 200 
BEING A BOY 1 00 
IN THE WILDERNESS 75 


George E. Waring, Jr. 
A FARMER'S VACATION 3 00 
WHIP AND SPUR 1 25 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS 75 
THE BRIDE OF THE RHINE 150 
oo 
00 


Lucy Larcom, 
i OADSIDE POEMS for Summer Travelers 1 
HILLSIDE AND SEASIDE in Poetry 2 


H. D. Thoreau. 
WALDEN, OR, LIFE IN THE WOODS 1 
A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MER- 

RIMACK RIVERS 

EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND FOREST 
THE MAINE WOODS , 
CAPE COD 
A YANKEE IN CANADA 
LETTERS AND POEMS 


Various, 

ONE SUMMER. A story 

ONE YEAR ABROAD . 

MRS. 'THAXTER'S ISLES OF SHOALS 

MISS JEWETI’S DEEPHAVEN 

JAMES’S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES 2 

SHAIRP’S POETIC INTERPRETATION 
OF NATURE 1: 

MRS. WHITNEY'’S LESLIE GOLDTH- 
WAITE 1 50 

MRS. (THACHER) HIGGINSON'’S SEA- 
SHORE AND PRAIRIE 1 00 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


NEW ENGLAND 1 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 1 
1 
1 


Seseese & 


~ 


SEREE 


a 
uo 


MIDDLE STATES 
MARITIME PROVINCES 
Full, precise, accurate, well equipped with maps 
and plans. 


Sess 


SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 2 00 


*a" For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 








Translated from the French, by Mrs. S. R. UrBINo. 

12:0, cloth, $2.00. 

It is a pleasant book, designed not for the profes- 
sional or amateur only, but for popular enlighten- 
ment about those men who, with the Brush, the 
Chisel, or the Graver, have achieved an immortality 
of fame. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE OF 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 


Containing Problems on the Right Line and Circle, 
Conic Sections and other Curves, the Projection. 
Section and Intersection of Solids, the Development 
of Surfaces, and Isometric Perspective. Oblong 
with 4) Plates. By Geo. L. Vose. $5.00 net. 


GUIDE TO PAINTING ON PORCELAIN AND 
EARTHENWARE. By Mapame Brasier De La 
Vancuyon. Price, 50c. 

This work has for its aim—to render service by aid- 
ing students in their studies, and to make their task 
easier. Written by an Artist, for Artists. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues 
mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


Crystal Rolling Pin, 


A ey cylinder Roller upon wooden handles, = 
sessing grand advantages over the old wooden roller. 
It is lighter, easier to use, ever clean and sweet, will 
not break, DOUGH WILL NOT STICK TO lt, and in 
hot weather can be filled with ice for use. 

Miss Parloa, the Boston Cooking School, the head 
Cook Somerset Club, also the head Cook at Grand 
Hotel and Burnet House, Cincinnati, and many of the 
bes* Cooks and Caterers in that city, Boston and New 
a and hundreds of ladies unite in recommending 

t. 





PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Women Agents wanted, to whom a very liberal dis- 
count will be made. 


CRYSTAL ROLLING PIN CO., 
No, 3 School Street, Boston, 26-2mo 


$500.00 
GUARANTEED. 








THAT 


Dr. Townsend's Oxygenated Air 


Will CURE all DISEASES we promise to CURE 
after a careful examination, personally or by letter. 
Call and read letters from patients. Some from Cali- 
fornia, some from Canada, also from every State 
and Jerritory inthe Union. Treatment sent to all 
parts of the world by express. Illustrated paper sent 


E. F. TOWNSEND, M. D., 


Inventor of Oxygenated Air, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 25tf 








72 aweek. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. True &Co., Augusta, Maine. 


There Are Few Persons 


bey do not realize the necessity of some remedy for 
a 


General All-Goneness 


so common at this season of the year. It used to be 
called 


laziness. 


It is now recognized as a ‘Hated Disease,’ for 
which the 


EXiolman 
LIvEeR PAD 


punts Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 
ests. 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


ro on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 
uine., 

Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his pict- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad VYompany, and you will avoid imposition, 
disappointment and possible injury. All others are 
worthless frauds, gotten up to be sold on the reputa- 
tion of the genuine. 





HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
124 Tremont Srteet, 
Opposite Park Street Church. 20tf 


66 a weekin your own town. Terms and $5 ont- 
fit free, H. Hatiert & Co., Portland, Maine. 








ESTABLISHED 1846. 


ARSTONS 


) 


DINING» 
94222) \,0-F 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 








LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a.m.,to 8 P.M. 








Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 6} p.m. a2 
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2 Sor, S. Wenes"s Joummas, 

letters relat to its Lea Ape ’ 

te addressed te the Editors of the Woman's 

oo d relating to the 
i ittances, and relatin; 

—_ = of the must be elivecsed 


to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. M sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearaces is made. 


receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
wears ae eriotion. e change of date printed on 


is a receipt for renewals. This my 4 
pala be made the’ first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


Subecribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
on of their subscri and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year wi’ t waiting for a bill. 


onze 
DON'T FORGET. 


September 15, is the last day on which 
any woman in Massachusetts, who is not 
already a tax payer, can be assessed and 
thus secure her rights to vote. Don't wait 
till that time, but go at once to the assesgor. 
It is a great boon to have the legal right to 
a voice in the direction of the schoo] where 
our children go. It is worth taking time, 
trouble and money to secure. L. 8. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO WOMEN. 


Fifty of the ‘‘Instructions to women how 
to vote” can be sent free for a two cent 
stamp,on application at this office. Any 
persons in any part of the State who will 
aid in this method of instructing the new 
voters should send stamps at once. 











L. 8 
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A NEW OFFER. 


We will send the Woman’s Journal to any 
address until the end of this year, for one 
dollar. This will cover a large part of the 
time when the action on the Schoo! Suffrage 
will be reported, and hence it will have 
special interest to those who watch the re- 
sults of this new movement in the right di- 
rection. Who will get upaclub? L. 8. 





MORE SERIOUS WORK FOR WOMEN. 


The above phrase is often used by true 
friends of women, with an implied meaning 
that the present work of Woman is not seri- 
ous or worthy. And this is undoubtedly 
true of many women. But women, to a 
great extent, are home-makers and house- 
mothers. They are not counted in the cen- 
sus as having any occupation. There ie no 
money value to accrue to them for any or 
all the use of their time except so much as 
will supply ‘‘food, clothes and medicine.” 

Almost necessarily, occupation that is 
never paid for comes to be considered as 
worth nothing; not serious. Hence, some- 
thing else that does pay, and that is serious 
is sought and talked of. 

As woren must live, it is all important 
that they should have the means of making 
life worth living; there should be not only 
food and clothes, but education, books, 
travel, &c., and the work that secures these 
is regarded serious and valuable, and it may 
be so. But, as compared with that of the 
home maker, the mother who cares for and 
rears her children, every other work is less 
serious, less valuable, and should be so re- 
garded. 

The home-maker devotes twenty or thirty 
of the best years of her life to bringing up 
her children. She is their care-taker (no 
matter how many nurses there may be) day 
and night. She is the nurse when they are 
ill, and often their physician too. She is 
companion, friend, counsellor and law to 
her children till they are grown, and after. 

During the years that her,time has been so 
devoted, her husband has engaged in busi- 
ness that is respected, ‘‘seridus, worthy,” 
business that is counted in the census, and 
that has made money. He has his profits, 
his wealth, to show for it. She has her fine 
sons and daughters. They are intelligent, 
conscientious, educated children. They are 
to be the future philanthropists like Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, or statesmen like Geo. F. 
Hoar, or good farmers or mechanics; or 
they will be authors like Geo. Eliot or 
Louisa M. Alcott, or artists like Harriet 
Hosmer and Annie Whitney, or good sensi- 
ble mothers, or honest worthy workers at 
the handicrafts, or teachers. In what- 
ever capacity they serve, they will be good 
citizens. 

If we estimate the results of the life-work 
of this man and woman, which is most se- 
rious, which is most important? 

If this man and woman stood where fire 
or flood would destroy all the results of the 
life work of one or the other, would either 
hesitate to let the treasures, the hard-earned 
and carefully saved fortune, the harvest of 
a life-time perish, if by that means their 
children might be saved? 

A supreme moment like that reveals true 
values. The infinite superiority of the work 
of the mother stands out, while that of the 
other, no matter how worthy or good, di- 
minishes in comparison. 

Tired, worn, unappreciated mothers, your 
work is grand and serious. Never doubt it. 
The time will come when it will be classed 
in the census, and in addition to the incom. 
putable compensations which cannot be 





separated from it, it will have a money value, 

which will be secured to you by law. Seri- 

ous work may be sought for all other wo- 

men, but not for you. You have it now. 
L. 8 


in 


VOTING OF WOMEN. 


I notice in the Melrose Visitor of the 9th 
inst. an answer sent to a letter from the 
assessors of Melrose to the state tax com- 
missioner in regard to women’s voting for 
school committees. The paper is timely 
and able, and the opinions expressed gener- 
ally correct. But on one point I cannot 
agree with the writer. 

A female citizen under the statute may give 
notice to the assessors that “‘she desires to 
pay a poll-tax, and furnish under oath a 
true list of her estate, both real and person- 
al, and she shall therdupon be assessed for 
her poll and estate."” “ The answer says: ‘‘I 
am on the whole inclined to the opinion 
that the sworn list presented by a woman 
desiring to pay a poll.tax must be, and pur- 
port to be, a true list of all her estate, real 
and personal; and that a sworn statement 
that she has no taxable property will not 
satisfy the law.” The reason given for this 
conclusion is that there is no limitation in 
the words of the statute after the words 
“estate, both real and personal,” while in 
the corresponding statute regarding men 
the words ‘‘not exempt from taxation” are 
are added (Statute 1874, chap. 376, sec. 6), 
and the lists required to be called for by the 
assessors are in the same way, of ‘‘polls and 
estates, both real and personal, not exempt 
from taxation.” (General Statutes, chap. 
11, sec. 22.) I must dissent from this opin- 
ion. The very reasons given in support of 
it seem to me a strong argument against it. 
Till the passage of the act of 1879, all stat- 
utes in regard to lists of property be given 
to assessors execepted property exempt from 
taxation. This exception is so reasonable, 
I might say necessary, that it is highly 
probable that the words ‘‘exempt from tax- 
ation,” were omitted from the new act by 
inadvertence, in copying from the act of 
1874. No plausible reason can be given 
why women, more than men, should be 
subjected to the annoyance of supplying 
the curiosity of assessors and busybodies 
with iists of property which the assessors 
have no authority to tax. To compel the 
furnishing of a list in any case is vexatious, 
but to call for a useless list is monstrous 
and inquisitorial. Surely, if the General 
Court intended such legislation against all 
reason and all precedent, they would at 
least have made it clear in some way, such 
as adding after the words “her estate,”’ in 
the list to be furnished, such words as ‘“‘in- 
cluding that exempt from taxation.” 

Look, however, closely at the words of 
the statute, and all difficulty in construing 
the provision in question vanishes. It is 
obvious that the list to be furnished must be 
of the same estate as the estate to be assess- 
ed, for the act, after requiring the female 
citizen ‘‘to furnish a true list of her estate both 
real and personal,” adds in the same breath, 
“and she shall thereupon be assessed for 
her poll and estate.” What ‘‘estate” 1s 
this? Why, the estate of which she has 
furnished a list, the only estate which the 
assessors had any right to deal with. I 
cannot believe the legislature intended such 
an outrage upon the sanctity of private 
property, as to make women disclose estate 
not liable to taxation, an outrage, I will not 
say on the Constitution, but on the princi- 
ples which support the constitution and 
society itself.—S. HZ. 8. in Daily Advertiser. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE AT SAVIN HILL. 








A small but very pleasant meeting was 
held at Savin Hall in the interest of school 
suffrage, on Tuesday last, in the pleasant, 
artistic hall of Messrs. Coffin & Tuttle. 
Beautiful flowers, in tasteful bouquets 
graced the tables. The audience was mostly 
women. 

Rev. Frederick Hinckley and his son 
Frederick A. Hinckley, C. H. Codman and 
Lucy Stone were the speakers. Mr. Tuttle 
presided, opening the meeting with a pleas- 
ant, pertinent speech. The speakers, each 
in his own way endeavored to show the 
value of a vote where the education of chil- 
dren was involved, and the need of the spe- 
cial influence of women in the conduct of 
the schools. An informal discussion fol- 
lowed, shared by Mrs. Tuttle and one or 
two ladies whose names I did not learn, and 
by Mr. Patten, each in favor of sehool suf- 
frage. One lady had already registered, and 
at least three others were ready to do so. 

Letters of Instruction were circulated, 
and forms of application for assessment. 
The meeting separated with hope that some- 
thing had been done to encourage Woman 
to use their new right to vote for members 
of the school committee. L. 8. 


+ 
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TEMPERANCE WOMEN. 





The Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union has issued an address entitled ‘‘The 
immediate duty of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union.” It is 
signed by Mrs. Livermore as President, and 
by Mrs. Barrett as Secretary. It is an earn- 
est summons to the women to vote for 
School Suffrage. A plan for extended work 





has been made by this society. Fifteen 
hundred dollars have been given them to 
carry it on. They will hold one hundred 
meetings before September 15, and in this 
way, with direct access to the people, will 
no doubt greatly increase the number of 
women who will be encouraged to vote for 
School Committee. God speed their work. 
L. 8. 


. + 


THE CONCORD SCHOOL. 


The Concord School of Philosophy closes 
on the 18th inst. It has been successful 
beyond the best hopes of its originators. 
The rooms in which the schoo] met at first 
were found far too small. The last sessions 
have deen held in the vestry of the Unita- 
rian church. Next year the school will 
open not as an experiment, but as an estab- 
lished institution, with all the prestige which 
grows out of its very fine beginning. 

L. 8. 








WIVES’ POLICIES ASSIGNABLE. 


Among the laws just enacted at Albany is 
the following: 


Section 1.—All policies of insurance 
heretofore or hereafter issued within the 
State of New York upon the lives of hus- 
bands for the benefit and use of their wives, 
in pursuance of the laws of the state, shall 
be, from and after the passage of this act, 
assignable by said wife, with the written 
consent of her husband; or, in case of death, 
by her legal representatives, with the writ- 
ten consent of her husband, to any person 
whomsoever, or may be surrendered to the 
company issuing such policy, with the writ- 
ten consent of the husband. 

Sec. 2.—This act shall take effect imme- 
diately. 

Undoubtedly it is a good thing that a 
wife can on any terms assign a policy which 
she may hold. But there is a sting and a 
hurt in it, when, as in this case, she can do 
it only on cofdition that her husband will 
let her. How would it sound if a law 
should be gravely passed to enable a hus- 
band to assign a policy, if his wife would let 
him, and not else, as in the case above? 

° L. 8. 
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HIS DOLLAR OR MINE, 


Epitors WomMANn’s JouRNAL:—I should 
like to ask a question. Does the wife earn 
anything who cooks three meals each day 
all the year round; who does all the wash- 
ing, and ironing, and mending, and most of 
the making for a family of six? That is 
what I doin my own family. Now when I 
pay my fall tax is it my husband’s two dol- 
lars or my own that I pay? According to 
the Pilot he gives mejthe money. [ think I 
have earned it. I used to get regular wages 
before I was married, in a house where I 
did not work half as hard as I do in my own, 
letting alone the nursing and rearing the 
children that have to be taken care of night 
as wellas day. It always seemed strange 
to me, all the cry about the wages and the 
rights of working men, while those who 
were the loudest never show any respect to 
the rights of working women, especially the 
right to anything for all the work of women 
who are wives. Her part is heavy and hard, 
and she earns her money all she ever gets, 
and more. [N. B. 

What a wife earns in her own family is 
not counted to her until after her husband’s 
death, when a certain share of the property 


is secured to her. Ep. 
oe 


A WORD FROM A WORKING WOMAN, 





Eprrors WoMAn’s JOURNAL:—I have 
just read the article in the last Woman’s 
JOURNAL, ‘‘The Press on School Suffrage.” 
The last item is from the Pilot. ‘‘It is a se- 
rious question,” says the Pilot, ‘‘for the 
working men, whether they shall lose all 
power on the school boards, or pay two 
poll taxes, one for themselves and another 
for their wives.” 

The Pilot does not seem to consider the 
serious fact that up to this year working 
women have had no power on the school 
boards. But that is not what I want to say 
anything about since we can now vote. 
This is the question. Is the dollar I spend, 
or use to pay my tax given to me or have I 
earned it? Iasked my husband that, and 
read to him what the Plot said about it. 
‘No, Jane,” said he, ‘‘you have more than 
earned all the dollars you have spent, let 
alone those you have helped me to save. 

We have worked together twenty-three 
years, my husband and I. We have a snug 
home paid for. We have five children. 
Half the money put in the bank is put in 
my name, and the whole home is willed to 
me, if I live the longest. My oldest son 
will cast his first vote at next election, and 
soshalll. Heis twenty-one, and I am forty- 
five. But itis better late than never, and 
since my husband knows that I earn my poll 
tax, and that he does not give it to me, I 
won't mind the Pilot, but I am sorry for 
the women who work hard, and whose hus- 
bands like the Pilot think they do not earn 
anything, but that the money they have is 
given to them. JANE T—. 
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“TIS OPPORTUNITY THAT MAKES THE 
THIEF,” 


A recent Graphic has a very pleasing pic- 
ture with the above title. 

The fastenings of a garden fence have 
given way, and a group of silly sheep are 
revelling in the luxuriance of the strawber- 





ry bed within. We were reminded of it in 
reading from a daily the paragraph below: 


‘“Johr Flynn, who was convicted on 
May 14 of being an accomplice of David 
Pender in the robbery from Mrs. DeBary of 
a diamond ear-ring while she was walking 
in Fifth avenue, was sentenced yesterday. 
Judge Cowing said: ‘Flynn, you were in- 
dicted with David Pender, who is now serv- 
ing a term of twenty years in State Prison. 
Had you been tried and convicted at the 
same time with him, I can see no reason 
why you should have received a lighter sen- 
tence. It would be unfair to other people, 
as ro guilt was more than equaltohis. I 
will take into consideration the jury’s rec- 
ommendation to mercy, your father’s re- 
spectability, and the fact that you havea 
wife and child, but the sentence must be 
necessarily severe. It will be eighteen 
years in the State Prison.’” 

The lady who exposes her purse or jewelry 
on the public avenues, does a wrong that 
she perhaps fails to realize. She offers the 
opportunity, and is in some measure a party 
to the theft that results. She tempts the 
weak brother or sister to commit a crime. 
Women should consider this matter. 

c. ©. H. 
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FAITHFUL FRIENDS IN SAN JOSE. 


The Suffrage Cause in California owes a 
large debt of gratitude to one Woman whose 
convictions of duty seems to have kept pace 
with her ability and opportunity, Mrs. 
Sarah L. Knox Goodrich, whose charming 
house in San José has been the harbor in 
which all itinerating women workers find a 
warm shelter. 

Mrs. Goodrich, then the wife of Dr. Knox, 
both natives of Virginia, removed with her 
husband and little daughter from Missouri, 
in 1850, to this state, crossing the plains, 
and settling first in Nevada City, which 
place the Doctor represented in the State 
Legislature; and on his subsequent removal 
to San José was elected from that city to 
the Senate. A firm believer in Woman’s 
capacity to govern herself, his course was 
always consistent both at home and abroad, 
and the women of this state owe to his sense 
of right the passage of the bill securing to a 
married women the right to dispose of her 
own property by will. He drafted the bill 
and worked faithfully till its place was as- 
sured on the statute book, and, but for his 
death, which took place in 1867, doubtless 
another bill, giving the wife control of her 
share of the community property during 
the life of the husband, would have righted 
another legal wrong. As it is, all property 
acquired after marriage is community prop- 
erty, and this is under the control of the 
husband alone, who, while he can dispose 
of but half of it by will, may squander the 
whole, if he pleases, even though all has 
been earned by the wife. Dr. Knox did all 
he could to prepare his wife for the respon- 
sibility which, as chief executor of the large 
estate he left devolved upon her, and how 
well he succeeded, many admirably-con- 
ducted interests show. 

Mrs. Knox, in geneorus support of Wo- 
man’s Suffrage, has subscribed for its pa- 
pers, bought its tracts and sent them into 
many homes to do their missionary work, 
helped to organize societies, of which she 
has always been an efficient officer; stimu- 
lating and aiding women in self-supporting 
occupations and professions, and urging the 
rightful claims of women to fellowship with 


en. 

In the Centennial year, when the city was 
making preparations for a grand celebra- 
tion on the Fourth, she sent a request to 
the marshal for a place in the procession for 
Woman, asking that ‘‘in order to emphasize 
their condition, politically, they be given a 
place behind the negroes and before Chi- 
nese.” She then procured a fine carriage 
and horses and the company of three lady 
friends and provided sashes and banners for 
each, with the respective inscriptions: ‘‘Tax- 
ed, but not Represented,’ Governed without 
her consent,” ‘‘We are the Disfranchised,” 
‘Entitled to Respectful Consideration.” In 
their midst stood a fair little girl, suitably 
dressed, bearing a white banner fringed with 
silver, surmounted by a star and inscribed, 
“Hope.” No wonder it was thought a 
“striking feature of the procession.” No 
wonder the marshal insisted upon giving 
it a place of honor next the pioneers, Mrs. 
Knox being one of that society. The won- 
der is that those who then were ‘‘under con- 
viction,” should ‘‘backslide” into indiffer- 
ence. Mrs. Knox also had on that occasion 
her house decorated with similar inscrip- 
tions to those on the banners, and con- 
tinues with each returning Independence (?) 
Day, thus to remind men of their injustice. 
Her taxes are paid under protest and for 
the past six years she has offered her ballot 
to have it refused. And here I would not 
forget to mention the name of Mrs. Watkins 
of the same city, who, with less means, but 
the warmest zeal, has worked beside Mrs. 
Knox. A member of the Grangers’ and 
with Mrs. Knox, of the Tax-payers Union 
and of the County Agricultural Society, 
she has labored constantly and well. These 
two women, a few years ago, spent six 
weeks at the capital in securing the passage 
of a bill which gives to Woman the right 
to hold any educational office in the State 
save that of State Superintendent. They 
also worked there the present year fora 
claim in the New Constitution, giving Wo- 
man equal citizenship. Let us remember 
their names and their deeds. 








In Mr. Goodrich, a man of clear head and 
large lreart, to whom Mrs. Knox has lately 
been married, she wil] doubtless find again 
the strong and steady support of one who, 
loving the right, dares to stand by it th rough 
good and evil report. A.C. B, 

———— eso 
A LESSON IN REAL LIFE. 

A Cambridge lad who was considered to 
be in a decline, a few weeks since, visited g 
wealthy relative living among the moun- 
tains, with the hope of being restored to 
health, his father offering to pay his board. 
He was cordially received, but after being 
busily employed hoeing, raking after the 
cart, feeding calves, pigs, etc., one day he 
was requested to toss the hay about on the 
mow. Thisirritated his lungs, and on men- 
tioning the fact he was told, ‘“‘No matter, 
you can cough the dust all up again.” A 
few days after he was informed that it 
would not be convenient to have him stay 
any longer. 

The reason given was ‘I am going to be 

alone.” 
_ The man had devoted his life to the ac- 
quisition of wealth. When young he mar- 
ried a wife after his own heart, one who for 
thirty five years lived in a farm-house, with 
sometimes a hired girl; never attending 
church or lectures or meetings of any kind; 
with no books, never taking a newspaper ; 
thinking and talking of nothing but about 
crops, stock, and farm matters. They had 
no children, and about a year ago the wife 
died. 

Uncle M. would have liked to marry 
his housekeeper, who was a respectable 
and agreeable widow, and she would like 
his home and property, but could not 
make up her mind to‘‘stay to hum.” She 
enjoyed society too well to be tied down to 
housework, and the company of an ailing 
old man. So by the promise of better 
wages, he is left alone. She went to green 
fields and pastures new. 

When I was a child I often read in the 
Sunday School books of pious little children 
who died young, and consequently I was 
repelled from all thoughts of religion. So 
now, after seeing a half dozen of my friends 
who were excellent women, very domestic, 
always ‘“‘to hum,” as the farmers say, die 
of painful disorders, I am absolutely afraid 
to acquire a habit of keeping at home. In 
fact, it does not pay. A. A. 

Somerville, August 10. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE MT. HOLYOKE 
GRADUATES, 


In the Woman’s Journax of July 12, I 
find, credited to the Springfield Republican, 
a report of the forty-third anniversary of 
this Seminary, in the course of which Rev. 
Dr. Cuyler, in an ‘eloquent common-sense 
talk to the girls, on the Pathways of Wo- 
manhood,” said, ‘Do any thing you can 
that will not stain the purity of your wo- 
manhood. Will you preach? Probably not 
more than one in a hundred thousand, if 
more than one in a half million, of Ameri- 
can women should preach.”’ 

Now, girls, I want to assure you if I can 
that there is really no danger to purity of 
womanhood in preaching, notwithstanding 
this voice of authoritative warning, which 
places the safe proportion of women preach- 
ers at One in a hundred thousand or one ina 
half million. Suppose, now, that the next 
census should give us a population of fifty 
millions, one-half being women, that would, 
according to the dictator, allow us fifty wo- 
men preachers. In my own church at the 
present time there are about twenty-five reg- 
ularly ordained, and the number is steadily 
increasing. Other denominations must ag- 
gregate at least a hundred, making a total 
of one hundred and twenty-five, including 
Sister Smiley. Having thus exceeded the 
limit too late laid down, and found no “‘dead 
line” of womanly purity yet, I feel like ad- 
vising you girls to do just as we used to do 
in those berrying excursions. When boys 
and girls together, we arrived at one of 
those ‘‘stone walls gray with mosses,” one 
quick run, a leap, and the boys were over, 
to the terror of drowsy cattle on the other 
side. That was a feat beyond the beskirted 
girls; so we walked along the wall till we 
found a weak place where small stones 
were rather loosely laid on. ‘‘Here’s the 
place, girls, a little push, away go the stones 
and over we go,” right among the hoofs and 
horns, too. How we scampered, how we 
hid among the bushes, and softly crept up 
to the thick bushes the boys had selected 
and picked off the opposite side, quite sur- 
prising them when we met face to face, with 
“our pail up to theirs.” Then to the 
swamps beyond, with the hidden water, the 
dangerous footing, but the tempting high 
bushes. Don’tI recall the big brother of 
my friend whose foot always would go 
down? I hear the honest fellow now, 
“There’s splendid picking there, sis, but 
I’m too heavy for it. Take hold of my 
hand, now, jump! There you are; when 
your basket’s full call me and I’ll help you 
back.” That was the brother whose name 
was not Cuyler. No, no, Mr. Harpstring, 
he did not die young; he was not buried in 
a Sunday School memoir. He lives still; and 
I know who married him, and what theologi- 
cal school his boys and girls are in to-day. 
Moreover I know of plenty more like him. 
Great-hearted fellows, they never felt calle 
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upon to set us & limit. If they climbed a 
tree for a jolly swing or a bird’s nest, they 
dragged us up after them. We swam the 
same sea and rowed the same boht ia sum- 
mer, we built the same fort and slid down 
hill on the same sled in the winter, pared 
apples together in the kitchen, husked corn 
in the barn together and together sat down 
to the feast. And please God, so shall it be 
to the end of life. What did he say, my 
dear Holyoke girls? ‘‘Doanything you can 
that will not stain the purity of your wo- 
manhood. Will you preach?” Well, why 
pot, in the proportion of one to a thousand 
even, if youcan? What is it to preach but 
to teach moral and spiritual truths, and 
what is there in this to ‘‘stain the purity of 
womanhood?” As preacher and pastor 
you are to speak twice a week in a quiet 
church on Sunday, to praise God, to pray 
for his blessing for yourself and people. 
You are to be the confiiential friend and 
adviser, to minister to the poor, to cheer the 
sick, to encourage the dying, to comfort the 
mourning. What is there of danger to your 
womanhood in this? Dear girls, what 
“pathway of womanhood” calls you with a 
yoice nearer attuned to the music of the 
holy place? There can be none containing 
higher incentives to a noble life. Trust 
me girls, when I tell you there are no dan- 
gers you need fear in the ministry. You 
will not find it a condition of entrance that 
you smoke, or chew tobacco, or drink wine 
or beer, or debauch the young, or destroy 
the peace of homes entrustedto you. And, 
refusing your countenance to these things, 
you will find yourself supported by men as 
nobly pure as any women who will ever en- 
ter the ministry, men willing to work for 
the good of man and the glory of God, with 
women as well as with men. Like those 
friends of my early days, they will gather 
round you with faithful fellowship, working 
in the same field, and in the morasses of 
sin, if your lighter hand or more persuasive 
voice are needed where their’s fails, their 
helping hand will set you there without jeal- 
ousy or fear of rivalry; will bid you ‘‘God 
speed,” and not refuse the ‘“‘God bless you” 
for a good work. 

Now, why not the ministry? Marriage, 
with sixty or seventy thousand more wo- 
men than men in Massachusetts? Lack of 
brains? Even Dr. Cuyler admits you have 
enough for medium. ‘‘Too great publici- 
ty,” when your ‘‘graduating exercises” at 
the church drew the usual crowd? Possi- 
bility of interruption by marriage? This 
holds good against any trade or profession 
whatever. 

No, profession is so well adapted to the 
young woman whose desire and aim is to 
help lift the dead weight of ignorance and 
misery which underlies our social structure, 
or to quicken those moral and spiritual sen- 
sibilities upon which alone can safely be 
laid the honor of the nation. 

Up and away then, girls, upon the moss- 
grown fences that would shut you from the 
whitening fields. If you can not leap quite 
so nimbly as your brotbers, find the weak 
places, join hands, a little pressure, and the 
gap is made for those behind, and no dan- 
ger for any whose motto is ‘Heart within 
and God o’erhead!” 

San Francisco, July 24, 1879. 

The writer of the above seems to have 
mistaken the meaning of Dr. Cuyler, which 
was that not one woman in many thousands 
was fit to preach, which is true of both men 


and women. [Ed.] 
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DR. ELIOT DEFINES HIS MEANING. 





President Eliot, in reply to Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, in the Cristian Union, explains 
what he meant by his much quoted defini- 
tion of a good education as follows:— 

HARVARD COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGF, Mass. / 

July 26, 1879. j 

My Dear Sir:—Your obliging note of 
July 3 arrived just after I had left Cam- 
bridge for a yacht-cruise on the Maine coast. 
Hence the long delay of this reply. 

I do not feel inclined in these blessed va- 
cation days, to write even the shortest arti 
cle—not even to justify a statement of mine 
which, it seems, can easily be misunder- 
stood. I did not say that a study of the 
mother-tongue supplied a complete mental 
training; but only that no one was a gentle- 
man or a lady who had not a refined and ac- 
curate use of the mother-tongue- That at- 
tainment I find essential to my conception 
of a gentleman ora lady. A gentleman or 
a lady will have other mental acquisitions; 
but these will not be essential, as that is. 
To illustrate: salt is an indispensable arti- 
cle of diet; one may, further, eat bread, or 
beef, or oatmeal, but salt one must have, 
whatever the other articles consumed may 
be. Moreover, neither bread, nor beef, nor 
oatmeal, is indispensable in the same sense, 

But, as you suggest, the remark quoted 
and questioned in your paper was incidental; 
and I am quite willing that it should go for 
what it is momentarily worth. 


CHARLES W. Euior. 
Rev. LyMAN ABBOT. 





A TREASURE INDEED. 


I cannot refrain from expressing my deep 
emotions of gratitude to the ‘‘children of 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison” for putting me in 
possession of the chaste and precious me- 
morial volume of tributes to their father at 





his funeral. ‘The contents, containing a 
most accurate report of every word uttered, 
with the dear old hymns so precious to 
memory, make this keep-sake a treasure in- 
deed. I count it as my best fortune, that in 
early life I was lifted out of the terrible 
degradation of the sin of indifference toward 
“‘a much injured race,” and at the earnest 
call of the Liberator enlisted in the battle 
for uviversa] and unconditional emancipa- 
tion. Hence to the sainted Garrison I owe 
a large measure of much of the enjoyment 
and satisfaction which is still a portion of 
the days I am spending on ‘‘borrowed time.” 

None of the remnant of workers in the 
lead of this ‘‘brave, tireless, unselfish” fa- 
ther, will fail to be thankful for the memo- 
rial volume which the loving children have 
presented in affectionate remembrance. 

Dear children, of a wide-world-honored 
father, accept thanks of one who, with you, 
has abundant reason to bless God for the 
advent of such a ‘‘good man,” who like the 
Redeemer, he loved and followed, could say 
I have finished my work. G. W. 8. 


> 
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HEADLESS WOMEN. 


Sleepy Hollow was entertained by the 
restless and determined spirit of a headless 
horseman. To-day, men are appealed to as 
brain-power, capable of manifold increase, 
while the demand is made for ‘gracious 
and accomplished women” —headless wo 
men. . 

Will a benignant smile restore manhood 
to a husband full uf whiskey, er replenish 
an empty larder? Manya wife, perfected 
in acquirements, which gauntlet runs 
through music, polite literature, zephyr- 
work, pearl-powder, frizzes and trains, has 
lost fortune and friends—friends by death— 
and friends by loss of purse—icy oblivion. 
Helpless as the children who clung to her, 
life is wasted in useless repining. There is 
work for brain and hand, but the brain is 
undeveloped, the hand untrained to employ- 
ment, self-reliance is wanting. Instead of 
bearing her burdens as she should, she be- 
comes more of-a burden to others than her 
children. They cannot be trained into full 
growth of heart and brain, while she re- 
mains an overgrown child. 

Man having brains is allowed to concen- 
trate his powers upon a choson life-work, 
while Woman runs in the narrow groove 
custom has allotted her. 

Woman's brain as well as heart is needed, 
if she would be fully equipped for life’s 
grand possibilities, which are as wide for 
her as for man, while he needs also to be 
gracious—gracious when hungry, and when 
the baby cries—and when the wife asks for 
fifty cents or a dollar, he sbould be benig- 
nant enough to not inquire what she wants 
of it, and what she has done with the 
twenty-five cents she had three weeks ago. 
The more a wife loves husband and home, 
the more keenly her soul revolts at being 
dependent and being considered so. Most 
wives are obliged to ask for money for ac- 
tual needs. To all self-reliant natures the 
ordeal naturally ends in loss of respect for 
the husband. The amount of domestic un- 
happiness wrecked upon this shoal is ap- 
palling. 

How any man can place his wife ina 
position that would arouse all the indigna- 
tion of his soul, were it himself that occu- 
pied it, we leave him to explain. A man 
would be angry to be told that his wife had 
not common-sense, yet he often supposes 
himself the best judge of his wife’s apparel. 
We are talking of sensible women who 
choose to live within their husband’s in- 
come, and not of fashionable women whose 
Alpha and Omega is style. She does not go 
out to earn money, but what she does in 
home-making is not computable in do!lars 
and cents. 

Any man who can dole out money to his 
family as though it were a charity to give— 
the giving without value received—is not 
worthy of wife, children and home. He 
needs to go up into broader and deeper man- 
hood. 

The true value of womanhood and man- 
hood is revealed at home; jewels that are 
pure and bright here never lose their luster 
abroad, while those that are alloy at home 
are often polished to the brightness of the 
purest and richest jem for the eyes of an ad- 
miring world. 

We sometimes see women who hold them- 
selves superior to their sex, and the society 
of gentlemen alone contents them, because, 
forsooth, other women have no brains. 
Such women would do well to understand 
that superciliousness will not pass for supe- 
riority among men of brains, or gracious 
women. Such superior beings always tell 
what they have done, and can do, but they 
invariably, when tried, are found wanting, 
and people understand the difference be- 
tween self-praise and power, by which the 
world gets on none the fasteror better. To 
a!l who are growing up into womanhood we 
say, possess yourself of as thorough an ed- 
ucation as colleges will now give you, and 
choose some profession or avocation by 
which you can become self-supporting, and 
master it. Then should wealth and friends 
take wings, you can win the battle nobly, 
and prove that equal opportunities being 
given, woman proves man’s equal in intel- 
lect. J. & ©. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Republican State Convention meets 
in Worcester on the 16th inst. The Demo- 
cratic State Convention meets in Worcester 
on the 18th. 


Do not fail to read ‘‘A Glastonbury Pii- 
grimage,” ‘‘Country Vacations,” ‘History 
of the Cincinnati School of Design,” and 
other good articles on the inside of this 
paper. 

The visit of the Marquis of Lorne and the 
Princess Louise to St. John last week, was 
hailed in the most cordial manner, as it 
should have been, with every manifestation 
of good will by the people. 

The Springfield Republican says: ‘‘One of 
the privileges nearest to woman is to give 
notice to the assessors, in writing, on or be- 
fore Sept. 15th, that she desires to pay a 
poll tax and be registered for voting. 


The Woman’s Foreigu Missionary Society 
of the Presbyterian Church has now one 
thousand auxiliary societies. During its 
last fiscal year its contributions reached the 
sum of $88,000—an increase of $4000 over 
1877. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press a crit- 
ical review of Mallock’s “Is Life Worth 
Living?” It is announced that this rejoin- 
der to a publication which has aroused deep 
interest is from the pen of a well-known 
writer. 

SunpDay AFTERNOON will henceforth have 
the new title “Good Company.” If it 
should be as good company under the new 
name as it was under the old one, it will 
still be very excellent reading for Sunday 
afternoon. We wish it success. 


The ballot is now free to anybody and 
everybody entitled to it, and also to almost 
everything in the shape of aman. What 
we want together with a free ballot is a fair 
one.— Troy Times (Rep.) Has the Troy Times 
anything to say about the fifteen millions of 
women whu have no ballot? 


This is the way one assessor helped wo- 
men to become registered: ‘‘Women inter- 
ested in School Suffrage are invited to meet 
at the office of Elias Richards, assessor of 
Weymouth, Saturday afternoon, July 26th, 
at 4 o'clock. Those who wish to register 
as voters can do so at that time.” 


Gov. Talbot declines to be again a candi- 
date for Governor. This will very much 
disconcert the Republicans. But it would 
make much less difference to them if the ma- 
jority of women in this State, who are Re- 
publicans, had votes to cast. Where is the 
political sagacity that will recognize this? 


The most permanent and timely gift which 
any college class made this year to its alma 
mater, was made by the graduating class at 
Vassar. They planted a sun dial, inscribed 
with the class motto and the date of 1879. 
To each succeeding class it will tell not 
only the time of the day, but the class whose 
generous gift the dial is. 


Dr. Enoch Pond, the president of the 
Theological Seminary, at Bangor, Me., is 
now eighty-eight years old, and is still 
strong in body and mind. He has occupied 
his position in the seminary for almost half 
a century. He has written nearly fifty or 
sixty books, in addition to countless casual 
articles in magazines and newspapers, and 
he has withal made a very busy, energetic 
and successful president. 


About two weeks ago, a little boy in Ohio 
picked up a mussel on the banks of the 
Miami River near Waynesville, containing 
a pearl which was sent to Mr. Tiffany of 
New York, with a request that he would 
estimate its value. Mr. Tiffany examined 
it and replied that it was worth $350. It 
has since been sold at that price, and the 
money invested for the boy, to remain at 
interest until he becomes of age. 


At a convention of the red ribbon reform 
clubs of Massachusetts lately held at Quincy, 
the most notable feature of which was a 
split caused by the introduction of a resolu- 
tion by Mr. H. H. Faxon, of Quincy, ‘‘That 
at all future re-unions of red-ribbon reform 
clubs, ladies be admitted and considered el- 
igible as delegates.” The resolution was 
finally adopted by a vote of 70 to 49, when 
111 delegates, representing 21 clubs, seceded. 


It is folly to suppose that the abandoning 
of the old ‘‘fireside” theory is going to turn 
the world topsy-turvy—it should make wo- 
men more womanly and men more manly; 
for women must drop the old serpent-like 
method of winning their ends, and fit them- 
selves by study for the execution of the new 
duties which are falling upon them; and 
men must see that they are standing on firm 
ground, lest they may be tripped up and 
swept out by this ‘‘new broom.”—Spring- 


field Republican. 


Whether the young men and young wo- 
men will meet in the same class-room is a 
question yet to be answered. I cannot my- 
self believe that the time is very far distant 
when they will. I can see no reason why 
young men and young women may not 
study and recite together as well as talk, 
sing and dance together. The reason usu- 
ally given why they should not is purely a 
relic of some tradition, the reason for which 





THE BEST PLACE IN BOSTON 


CARPETS. 


IS AT 


John & James Dobson’s 


The Largest Manufacturers iu the U. §8. 
All intermediate profits saved by buying direct. 


Axminsters . - 
Velvets - - - 
5-frame Body Brussels - 
Tapestry Brussels - 


Ingrains - - - 
2 All of the best quality, and warranted. 


$1 50 
$1.50 
$1.25 

- 65c. &75c, 
50c», 65c, 75c. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, 





THE FOOD REMEDY, 
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PHOSPHATIN EF 


Is the remedy for Consumption. 
Is the remedy for Dyspepsia 
Will speedily cure Nervous Diseases. 


Is the great remedy for Female Weakness. 
Is the great Life-saver among Children. 
Is the most Perfect ‘onic for the Aged. 


At this season of the year, delicate people, especially women and children lose their appetite, 
sequence, their strength, to such a degree that they are but poorly prepared to endure the eae AL.4 


to resist malarial or other diseases. I] such need 


PETOsS PHA TIN EB. 
Carry a few bottles with you to the seashore, or into the country, or wherever travelling. It will’ pre 
the ills resulting from drinking strange water, and ward off all summer complaints. As py dl pen 
mer and a preventive of SUNSTROKE, nothing is more beneficial and effectual than ee 


BFPEoOosPHraATIN £E. 


Circulars free. Prepared only by 


DR. GHO.L. AUSTIN & CO., 
79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 


Phosphatine is sold by all druggists. 











has been entirely lost to the memory of 
man.—ev. Dr. A. P. Peabody. 


Twenty-six of the most reponsible tax- 
payers at Wilmington, Del., have come to 
the conclusion that the city must live with- 
in its income, and stop piling up a floating 
debt. As the city council has proposed to 
keep up the yearly practice of getting a 
loan, they give notice ‘that, if the loan is 
secured, they will ask the courts to enjoin 
the city from paying it back. This sturdy 
remonstrance is likely to bring about a re- 
form in municipal finances, and it is a good 
example for securing economy anywhere. 


Women do not comprehend how great a 
power they hold in this right of voting for 
school committee. The average woman 
knows far more about her children—their 
needs and their capacities—than the average 
man does. She certainly knows her sons 
better up to the age of 15; and her daugh- 
ters she knows better always. She ought to 
feel enough interest in their education to 
care who is upon the school committee, and 
what the committee and the superintendent 
are doing with the schools.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 


The ladies of Cincinnati have inaugurated 
a movement to relieve the city of the intol- 
erable smoke which is one of its chief draw- 
backs. The Gazette thinks that the ‘‘intel- 
ligent, energetic, persevering women” will 
accomplish the work. We have watched to 
see whether the newspapers that are quot- 
ing this item with great approval, would 
any of them express a fear lest these ladies 
might get out of their sphere or become less 
womanly. But so far all are delighted that 
“the ladies have undertaken to cure the 
smoking chimneys.” 


Mr. Walter P. Phillips, the Washington 
agent of the Associated Press, has invented 
a new system of telegraphy which has been 
in successful operation on the leased wire of 
the Associated Press for the past eight 
months. The capacity of all wires is doub- 
led and in many cases trebled by Mr. Phil- 
lips’s system. He is now in New York en- 
deavoring to negotiate a sale of his appare. 
tus to the Western Union Company. The 
Phillips system does not replace the duplex 
or quadruplex, but multiplies the capacity 
of those improvements in the same ratio as 
it does that of single wires.— Washington 
Republic. 

The richest woman in England, Lady 
Burdett-Coutts, has not been much of a 
traveller, and many years have passed since 
she crossed the Channel. Recently, how- 
ever, she went to Amsterdam in her own 
steam-coach, the Walrus. It is a large 








steam vessel built for the passenger trade, 
but at present fitted up as a private yacht 
and manned with a picked crew. After her 
return to London she expects to visit Cher- 
bourg, and then, if not tired of the sea, she 
contemplates making a tour in the Mediter- 
ranean. She intends to go to Constantino- 
ple, the city to which she sent from her own 
purse nearly $20,000 during the recent war, 


The lowa Woman Suffrags Asscciation 
have adopted the following resolution :-— 
Resolved, That in the death of Mr, Garri- 
son, women have lost an untiring, eloquent 
and zealous friend. That when the burden 
of the slave’s cause rested upon him with ap- 
palling weight, he assumed without hesita- 
tion the championship of the denied rights 
of women. For long years, and later 
through failing health and bodily pain, he 
has plead their cause. Be it ours to imitate 
his serene faith and unswerving fidelity to 
right. The Society agreed to accept the 
kind offer of the Misses Breckenridge to 
hold their meetings during the summer 
noonths in their pleasant parlors. 


The ‘“‘Memoirs of Henry Armitt Brown” 
$s announced by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
The Editor is Professor J. M. Hoppin, of 
Yale College. The volume embraces an ac- 
count of this brilliant young lawyer's col- 
lege days, his early professional career, his 
European travel, his labors and speeches in 
the cause of political reform, both in Phila- 
delphia and on the wider field of national 
politics, and his historical orations made 
during the Centennial epoch. The Carpen- 
ters’ Hall, Burlington Bi-Centennial, Valley 
Forge, and Monmouth orations are publish- 
ed with the Memoirs. The Monmouth ad- 
— is given to the public for the first 
time. 


The National Education Association held 
its annual convention in Philadelphia. The 
exercises of the first day were the inaugural 
address by the president, Mr. John Han- 
cock, of Dayton, Ohio; a paper on ‘The 
High School Question,” by the Hon. J. W. 
Dickinson; and an address on ‘‘The Neigh- 
borhood as a Starting-point in Education,” 
by the Rev. Robert E. Thompson, professor 
of social science in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. On the two following days ad- 
dresses were made on ‘‘Education at Home 
and Abroad,” by the Hon. John D. Phil- 
brick; ‘‘Technical Education,” by the Hon. 
J. M. Gregory, of Illinois; ‘The Best State 
School System,” by J. H. Smart, of Indi- 
ana; ‘Orthography in High Schools and 
Colleges,” by Professor Francis A. March, 
of Lafayette College; and ‘Relations of the 
Kindergarten to the School,” by the Hon. 
W. T. Harris. 
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A GLASTONBURY PILGRIMAGE. 

I made my pilgrimage in late autumn, 
and not as a penance, although the jolting I 
endured in the mail wagon which carries 
passengers from Hartford to the lovely old 
town of Glastonbury answered as a substi- 
tute for walking with peas in my boots, as 
pilgrims of old sometimes did, and probably 
conduced about as much to a saintly frame 
of mind. If judiciously encouraged, the 
driver will beguile the way with talk, hav- 
ing a true Yankee flavor, and tell the pecu- 
liarities and the family traditions of the 
dwellers along the road. At one point, soon 
after leaving Hartford, the road is lineé with 
fine elms, said to have been planted by La- 
fayette’s ogders when his regiment was sta 
tioned there. 

‘‘How do your townspeople feel toward 
the Smith sisters for giving them so much 
trouble to collect their taxes?” I asked the 
driver. 

“‘Well, some folks are mad about it, and 
some side with ‘em. For my part I admire 
their spunk. No vote, no tax, I say.” 

At the post office another driver took me 
in charge. Thinking that it might oblige 
Miss Smith to take her mail to her, I asked 
for it. 

‘You wan't the Smith girls’ letters, do 
you?” he said. 

I hesitated, querying whether he meaat 
the same person or not, and said: “I mean 
Miss Julian Smith, whose sister lately died, 
She is rather advanced in years to be called 
a girl.” 

‘Oh, that’s all right,” he replied. ‘“We 
always cal] em the Smith girls: everybody 
does, and Abby she hain’t been dead long, 
so we don’t make no difference.” 

The old Smith house is at one extremity 
of the village, and not so old or so stately as 
some that I have passed, but it has been 
built a hundred and forty years. The large 
fire-places, projeeting beams and old-fash- 
ioned windows in some rooms, are delight- 
ful to those who enjoy everything sug- 
gestive of old times. It has ten outside 
doors. 

After a cordial welcome I sat down be- 
fore the open fire, and listened to the remi- 
niscences of her long life, which my old 
friend was eager to tell me, interrupted 
frequently by lamentations for her sister 
Abby, whose recent death had left her soli- 
tary. 

As she told me of her grandparents and 
of her father, whose conviction that a paid 
ministry was unscriptural and displeasing to 
God, led him to abandon preaching when 
he bad no other resource, and of the moth- 
er, who from her early childhood was de- 
voted to study, it was easy to understand 
the integrity, love of justice, taste for the 
study of languages and the eccentricities 
which marked the five daughters. 

Mrs. Smith was an only child. She cared 
only for books, and her father encouraged 
her studies by building a room with many 
windows to admit the sunlight, which was 
set apart for her use, rather against the 
wishes of her mother, a notable housewife, 
who thought so much knowledge needless 
for women. An amusing anecdote is told 
by Julia of this old grandmother's method 
inducing humility in her five grand-daugh- 
ters, who were pretty girls. She spent the 
last years of her life in her daughter's 

family, and often when she returned from 
meeting on Sunday would remark, ‘‘l see 
the homeliest creetur’ in meetin’ to-day that 
ever I saw in my life, but I could but love 
her because she looked so much like my 
granddaughters.” How effectual this meth- 
od proved Miss Julia did not say. The old 


‘lady made a hundred yards of cloth after 


she was eighty. . 

Mrs. Smith must have been a remarkable 

woman. After she was fifty years old, she 
learned, without a teacher, to read Italian. 
The French language she already knew. 
Miss Smith told me of the pleasure she and 
her four sisters took in listening to the con- 
versation of their gifted parents during the 
long winter evenings. If they whispered, or 
giggled, as they often did at Hancy’s witty 
pranks, who was a good mimic, they were 
banished. The mother wrote pcems, too. 
I turned over the leaves of the book in 
which Abby had copied them in a fine old- 
fashioned hand, with a tender feeling for 
the woman who had such a hunger for 
knowledge in the days when book-lore was, 
as arule, thought ‘‘too filling” for women. 
There are verses addressed to Julia while 
she was at Mrs. Willard’s school, in 1821, 
and to Laurilla, in 1817, and 1823; transla- 
tions from Tasso, and verses to various 
flowers, the seasons, etc., all in the formal 
style of that period. What led so sensible 
a woman to inflict upon her children their 
extraordinary names is not clear except in 
the case of theeldest, Hancy Zephina, whose 
name was compounded of her father’s and 
grandmother's. Carinthia Sacretia and Lau- 
rilla Alleroyla must have been evolved from 
‘‘the depths of her consciousness.”” | agreed 
with the father, who often said that Julia 
Evelina had the only sensible name in the 
family, for Abby’s was spoiled by the addi- 
tion of Hadassah. 

They were odd children. One April while 
the water was still very cold, Laurilla was 
seized with a desire to know the length of 
the brook that twisted and turned through 
their farm, She easily persuaded Julia to 


accompany her, and with bare feet they 
paced its whole length. Certain interview- 
ers have reported that these girls worked in 
the fields, and they never took the trouble 
to contradict the statement, but it is a mis- 
take. They lived like other young ladies 
of their day. Julia tells with much relish 
of her riding on horse-back to Hartford and 
back, fourteen miles, one morning, to buy a 
Latin grammar for herself, which her father 
had forgotten on the previous day, and that 
she got back by school time. She appears 
to have taken to languages as a duck does 
to water, but strange to say she cared most 
for mathematics, and yet feels that she 
should have devoted herself to that study. 
Her account of taking the conceit out of a 
young lady who was her fellow-traveler on 
a homeward journey from Troy, by osten 

tatiously reading a French book, which the 
other was unable to do, showed that she 
had a fair share of the spirit of mischief 
common to girls 1n all ages. 

Laurilla was evidently the favorite sister. 
Her pictures hang upon the walls, and indi- 
cate artistic talent, which, under more fav- 
orable conditions, might have attracted 
attention. Many traits of her character 
reminded me of that rare, strong soul, Emi- 
ly Bronte, especially her concealing from 
her sisters her knowledge that she was 
dying. in her last illness, and sending them 
away from her, meeting the great conqueror 
alone, except for one brief, last instant. It 
was like the tales of lofty-souled Romans, 
who, apart from their fellows, at the su- 
preme moment wrapped their heads in their * 
mantles and died unseen by human eyes. 
‘*Laurilla was remarkable,” said Miss Smith, 
‘but the rest of us were just like other 
folks.” The portraits of the five sisters hang 
in an upper room, all taken in their prime. 
If the artist did not flatter they were beauti- 
ful women. Their father did not wish them 
to marry, because he thought that mar- 
ried women led a hard life, and he frowned 
upon all the ‘“‘braw wooers,” but the mother 
thought better of matrimony. Whether her 
opposition to Julia’s teaching school arose 
from a fear that it would offend the fastidious 
men of that day, whose views of the sphere 
of women were strictly Pauline, or, like 
modern mothers, wished to save her child 
from labor, I do not know; but it was a 
pity, for she longed to teach, and her life 
would have been more satisfactory to her- 
self with a definite purpose. The sisters 
lived in entire harmony as they grew old 
together, but yet had uncommon individu- 
ality. In the south room is a very old, very 
smal! piano, without any date engraved. It 
is indeed more like a spinnet than a piano. 
It has brass ornaments and what I never 
saw before in a piano, several shallow 
drawers with brass rings for handles. In 
Miss Smith’s absence from the room I ran 
my hands over the yellow keys, which gave 
out a faint, brassy sound. I opened the 
drawers and turned over the tattered copies 
of old songs which the sisters used to sing. 
There were ‘‘Roy’s Wife,” ‘The Loves of 
the Butterflies,’ and ‘I see Them on 
their Winding Way,” with others which 
our grandmothers sung. Nothing that I 
saw or heard made the sisters seem so real 
to me as that old music showing the marks 
of use. For a minute the room seemed 
haunted and full of echoes. I had an un- 
comfortable feeling, as though Laurilla, 
who was the pianisit, might be looking 
over my shoulder at her dear old songs and 
not liking to have them handled by a stran- 
ger. I would not displease her, for I like 
her well, and replacing the sheets with ten- 
der care, I closed the piano and turned 
away. 

During the second day of my visit, we 
went up in the garret. Ah, what treasures 
it holds! For more than a century, letters, 

books, newspapers, antique bedding, clothes 
and furniture have been sent up to get them 
out of the way until it is crammed with 
things which would turn a collector of such 
antiques green with envy. Two peculiar 
little double wheels for spinning flax at- 
tracted my attention. They spin two 
threads at once. Miss Smith can spin 
in this way holding a thread in ‘each hand. 
She and the dead friend who gave her one 
of the wheels, were the only women in town 
who could do this. Lifting a curtain which 
hung before a small box, I found a set of 
Tasso’s works which were sent by the 
brother of Chancellor Kent to Mrs. Smith, 
upon learning from Julia, then a student at 
Troy, that her mother read Italian. But if 
1 describe all the interesting things in the 
garret I shall never complete my tale. 

As the girls grew up, they embraced the 
religious views of their parents, and al- 
though strictly orthodox in belief, did not 
attend church, because they would not seem 
to approve of a paid ministry. 

When Father Miller began to preach that 
the end of the world was at hand, the sisters 
searched the Scriptures diligently to see, 
like some of old, ‘‘whether these things were 
so,” and thus it came about that Julia, 
already a Latin and Greek scholar, learned 
Hebrew, which she ‘‘found very easy,” in 
order that she might get the exact meaning 
of the prophetic word. She became so ab- 
sorbed in her work that she feared her 
health would suffer, and to divert her 
thoughts and furnish exercise she raised 
some Alderney calves, which grew up into 





the celebrated cows which we have all read 
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about. Two of them have commemorative 
names—Taxie and Votie. The five transla- 
tions which Julia has made from Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew occupied her time for 
many years, and the sisters appear to have 
ail shared her enthusiasm; but the thought 
of publication was not entertained until 
Abby said, a few years ago, ‘I would let 
them see that a woman has done what no 
man ever did, if she can’t take care of ber 
property ;’ and so their bank stock was used 
to pay for publishing. 

“If Hancy had lived, the cows would not 
have been sold,” said Julia; ‘‘she wouldn’t 
have heard of it,” from which it may be in- 
ferred that the eldest sister was what Peg- 
gotty called ‘‘a little near.” But they lived 
in perfect amity, these five, bright, peculiar 
women. If one wanted a door cut, or a 
window changed, it was done, but not until 
each had freely consented. Laurilla had 
her separate fire, and liked to be much 
alone. Miss Julia talked a good deal about 
a certain white-haired old man who had 
visited her just before I did; but how could 
I suspect that she would marry him when she 
assured me that she ‘‘couldn’t put up with 
men no how,” and that if she was going to 
marry, she shouldn’t like an old man any 
better than when she was young, but should 
want a young man to amuse her. Another 
strong point was her dislike of bearded men. 
She never could like a man with a beard. 
It will not surprise me to learn that her 
husband has a beard like a patriarch, so 
effectually does love overcome prejudice 

I have not space to relate many interest- 
ing anecdotes told me by my friend as we 
sat before the blazing fire, which she would 
upon no account allow me to replenish, 
‘as though,” she said, ‘‘I would let you 
carry wood!” She ranabout so nimbly and 
depreciated so earnestly my showing her 
any of the attentions which we usually give 
to aged people, that 1 began to ask myself 
which of us was the elder in feeling. My 
suspicion that it might be myself, was 
strengthened when a stranger whose knock 
I answered, after looking at me with close 
scrutiny, inquired if I was Miss Smith, who 
was at that date eighty-six years old, but 
whose simple diet, regular habits and earn- 
est work keep her young in heart. 

After the forced sale of their cows, Julia 
and Abby received a good deal of money 
from sympathetic strangers to aid them in 
their resistance to taxation without repre- 
sentation, but never cashed acheck. Ina 
few cases they kept small sums of money, 
fearing that their returning them would be 
misunderstood. 

Few families show more forcibly the 
power of hereditary influence than this one 
on which the transmitted love of justice, 
integrity, benevolence, wit and scholarly 
tastes, with a spice of eccentricity, marked 
each member, and resulted in making the 
younger ones famous. EB. K. C. 
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JONES'S HOUSEKEEPING. 








‘Don’t tell me anything about it, Maria,”’ 
said Mr. Jones, ‘‘I think I’ve stated the 
case clearly. A good mistress makes a good 
servant; and if you give your orders to 
Nora—well, say as I give mine to my clerk, 
all would go onas it should. Try being 
very reasonable and very kind, yet very 
positive. Idon’t want to hurt your feelings, 
Maria, but J could manage this house and 
see that the little bit of cooking, and all the 
dusting, and sweeping, and trifling of that 
sort was properly done without stirring 
from my seat in the parlor. We live very 
plainly, and really this talk about house- 
keeping is absurd.” 

‘But, Albert, my dear,” said Maria, ‘‘you 
don’t understand. I merely mentioned that 
mutton must never be sent to the table rare, 
and she—” 

‘‘There, there, Maria,’’ said Mr. Jones. 
“T don’t want to offend you, but it’s all 
your want of calmness. Now, I must run. 
I'd no idea it was solate. Butif you’d only 
take my plan, Nora would give you no 
trouble whatever.” 

Mrs. Jones said no more, but she kissed 
her husband good morning with a look in 
her eye that meant something; and when 
Mr. Jones came home at night he found his 
wife with a handkerchief about her fore- 
head, lying on the sofa. She had a terrible 
headache, and, moreover, it was no better 
in the morning. 

‘‘And if you can stay at home, dear,” said 
Mrs. Jones, ‘‘I’ll be so thankful.” 

“Very well, my dear, I can stay; and I 
will,” said the husband, ‘‘and perhaps I’d 
better go for the doctor.”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Jones; ‘‘nothing ails me 
but a headache; but it’s not possible for me 
to attend to anything. So now, love, you 
can show me how Nora should be man- 
aged.” 

“IT think I can,” said Mr. Jones, ‘I think 
I can, Maria. What will you have for 
breakfast, now?” 

“Oh, nothing but toast and tea,” said 
Maria; ‘‘anc there’s steak in the house, you 
know, and eggs, and you must give out 
coffee.” 

Mr. Jones nodded and rang the bell. 
There was no answer. ° 

“I suppose Nora is not up yet,” said Mrs. 
Jones, I generally wake her.” 

“I should never think of waking my 
clerk,” said Mr. Jones. ‘‘Nora should be 





taught to rise at a proper hour to begin her 
daily duties. However, I'll rap at her 
door.” 

Having climbed the stairs fer this pur- 
pose, Mr. Jones succeeded at last in produc- 
ing from the interior of Nora’s apartment a 
loud— 

‘‘Lord save us, is the house afire, mum, 
that you're batin’ in the door?” 

‘The house is not on fire,” replied Mr. 
Jones, with dignity, but it is time that you 
were up. In future rise at seven without 
being called.” 

‘‘Did 1 ever hear the like?” retorted Nora. 

‘Do you think a gurrl is an owl to slape 
with one eye open?” 

‘I have given my orders, Nora,” said Mr. 
Jones, gravely. 

‘Then I'll take none from you, sir,” said 
Nora. 

However, shortly after she came flapping 
down stairs in her merning slippers, and 
was heard splitting kindling wood in the 
kitchen, whereupon Mr. Jones again rang 
the bell. This performance producing no 
effect, he rang it six times in succesion, and 
at last, growing hot with indignation, 
bounced down stairs.” 

“Did you hear me ring, ‘‘Nora?” he 
asked. ; 

“I did; and I was wonderin’ if you found 
it amusin’,” repNed Nora. 

“I rang for you,” said Mr. Jones, 

“Ye'll ring long,” said Nora. ‘‘Kape a 
second gurrl ef you want bells answered; 
and what’s happened to the missus that she 

sends you after me?” 

‘‘Mrs. Jones is not well,” said Mr. Jones. 

“I’m sorry, then,” said Nora, ‘‘for she’sa 
dacent behaved lady, and that’s more than 
I can say of some others.” 

Her tone was personal, but Mr. Jones 
pretended not to notice it. 

‘‘Mrs. Jones will have tea and toast,” he 
said, ‘‘and I will have coffee, steak, and 
some eggs.” 

For the same breakfast?” asked Nora. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jones. 

**Ye'll take tay the same as her, then!” 
said Nora. 

‘‘No; I will take coffee,” said Mr. Jones. 

*Ye'll not get it,” said Nora. “I’ve nev- 
er made tay and coffee for the wun break- 
fas’ for any wun, and I'll not begin.” 

“1 will have coffee, Nora,” said Mr. 
Jones, calmly, and proceed to unlock the 
pantry-door and produce coffee sufficient 
for breakfasting a regiment. Then he walk- 
ed calmly up stairs and waited. Hours 
rolled on; nothing came into the dining room 
but smoke. Mr. Jones knew too much to 
ring the bell this time. He went down 
stairs again and penetrated the clouds of 
smoke that filled the kitchen. 

“Is breakfast almost ready, Nora?” he 


said. 
‘Sora a happorth!” said Nora. 


fire won't light.” 

‘It’s this damper,” said Mr. Jones. ‘‘It’s 
pushed the wrong way.”’ Aud he altered 
it. 

‘I’ve not lived out twenty years,” said 
Nora, ‘‘to be learnt now about a fire by a 
man.” 

‘Very well,” said Mr. Jones, ‘‘it is as I 
say. Breakfast in fifteen minutes, Nora.”’ 

‘‘Harken to him,” said Nora, through the 
smoke. 

Mr. Jones retreated. An hour afterwards 
breakfast was served—the steak a cinder; 
poor Mrs. Jones’s tea, flavorless warm water, 
no coffee whatever, and the eggs too soft to 
be eaten. As for the toast, it was scorched 
in black bars, and had been done on the 
gridiron on which fish had been broiled. 

“You see,” said Mrs. Jones, ‘‘I always 
see to things a great deal. I suppose you 
couldn’t dear?” 

‘‘Maria,” said Mr. Jones, ‘I think Nora 
must have a peculiar character. I have not 
yet found the key to it. I must be more de- 
cided, I suppose. I’m sorry your tea and 
toast don’t relish. I'll see that you have 
something better soon. Do you know, I 
believe the military style of command is the 
best. I'll adopt it. Since Nora was not en- 
gaged to answer the bell I must call, I sup- 
pose. Nora!” 

Nora appeared. 

“Clear away,” cried Jones. 

Nora put her arms akimbo. 

‘Clear away?” said Mr. Jones, as an offi- 
cer might cry, ‘Shoulder arms.” 

‘‘What?” said Nora. 

“Remove breakfast things!” bellowed 
Mr. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones retired to the sofa and shut 
her eyes. 

Nora walked out of the room with a griu 
of derision. Mr. Jones followed her out. 

“Remove breakfast things,” he said, 
again. 

“If you mane clare the table,” said Nora, 
“I'll do it when I’m ready. There’s a dale 
to do yet before that time’ll come.” 

Mr. Jones retreated. Mrs. Jones watched 
him, as he re-entercd, with eyes that were 
very bright for one with a headache. 

‘‘Hm!” said Mr. Jones. ‘‘I suppose you 
had rather give orders about tidying bed- 
rooms and so on, eh?” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Jones. 
all to you.” 

She shut her eyes again. Mr. Jones read 
the paper. About an hour elapsed, when 
Nora came to clear the table. Thereupon 
Mr. Jones tried his military system again: 


“The 


“1 leave it 
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‘Neatly arrrange the whole house,” he 
said, with an emphasis on every word. 

‘What do you mean by that?” said Nora 
scowling. 

“Arrange the whole house neatly,” said 
Mr. Jones. 

“The like o’ that,” said Nora, as she 
marched out of the room. Mr. Jones fo}. 
lowed. 

“Did you hear my command?” he said. 

“You get out of my kitchen,” said Nora. 
“I'll take no more orders from you.” 

Thereupon Nora threw a dishcloth at 
him, and he, naturally infuriated, threw jt 
towards her again. Whereupon Nora at 
once tied up her eye in a large pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and vanished through the door, 

Poor Mrs. Jones! Her headache would 
never have lasted so long had she known 
what the result of her husband’s method 
would be. She had expected a little fun 
but not quite this. 


® Nora, who knew only too well how such 


things were managed, made a “‘charge” 
against her cruel master for assaulting her. 
Not only had Mr. Jones to pay a fine and 
receive a reprimand, but he was published 
over the length and breadth of the land, 
name and residence in full, as one of the 
greatest brutes living. In some papers he 
had beaten his servant girl with a poker. 
In every case she was represented as inno- 
cence in grief, and he as aruffian. For the 
next week he spent his time in contradic. 
tions to the papers, from which Mrs. Jones, 
in floods of remorseful tears, cut the para- 
graphs concerning him; but he never boast- 
ed of his method with servants again, which, 
after all, must have been some comfort to 


Mrs. Jones.—Buzton Advertiser. 
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LABORIOUS DAYS. 


There is no doubt but that the human 
race is in its best condition when at work, 
less self-conscious, more contented, more 
innocent; employment is, perhaps, as good 
a security against temptation as ingenuity 
could invent; but in spite of all these things 
we are apt to inveigh bitterly against the 
necessity of labor, looking forward to the 
seasun When we may retire from active 
business, fold our hands, and begin to enjoy 
the fruit of our toil, while we regard those 
who have little or nothing to do, who can 
choose their work, take it up at their own 
sweet will and drop it at pleasure, as people 
especially to be envied. And, after all, it is 
doubtful if we could choose our work to 
any advantage, if it would prove easier of 
accomplishment, more wisely accommodat- 
ed to our capacities, if we should not be 
more disposed to change it often, lest we had 
not hit upon the right thing, whereas that 
which is thrust upon us, planned out for us 
by fortune or circumstances beyond our 
control, which we are obliged to accept 
willy-nilly, relieves us from the embarrass- 
ments of a choice; and should our abilities 
prove unequal to the task, we are at least 
absolved from the responsibility of having 
selected it; but we will generally find that 
the back is fitted to the burden; power 
grows with the demand made upon it; the 
work we once thought impossible to do, 
stern necessity, as well as the habit of do- 
ing, renders easy; muscle as well as mind 
rises to the occasion. But those can hardly 
be called laborious days in which the labor: 
er is not only worthy of his hire, but re- 
ceives it; when he feels that he is not toil- 
ing in vain, that he is not merely securing 
the comforts of to-day for himself by the 
sweat of the brow, but the welfare and 
happiness of generations yet unborn-- 
heirs of the body and of the race. Yet 
there are phases of labor that look gloomy 
to the most sanguine. It is those who have 
been so bard pushed by misfortune that it 
has left them no time, no energy, no aspira- 
tion for any form of or attempt at self-cul- 
ture; who have become so oppressed by the 
bodily exigencies of to-day that they scarce- 
ly know if they possess a mind and a soul 
at all; who not only work unceasingly, with 
no chance of release except through death, 
but with small profit, small pleasure in the 
work, and hard faring—in the bowels of 
the earth, in unwholesome air, in datkened 
cellars, amidst conditions unfavorable to 
health, growth, or any development: it is 
such workers, about whose horny hands 
there clings a pathos to which the pink 
palm of toiling prosperity is a stranger, 
who know the true meaning of laborious 
days. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF CERTAIN WOMEN 
TOWARD THE SUFFRAGE. 


The opportunity now open to the women 
of this state to take part in the election of 
school committee is not availed of en masse. 
Nobody familiar with political development 
supposed it would be. Voting is a habit, 
quite as much as a privilege,—a habit which 
has to be acquired among men just as cer- 
tainly as the habit of ‘‘observing” one day 
in seven, or the habit of taking personal 
difficulties into court, rather than settling 
them with a revolver. In the old countries, 
where we see sometimes suffrage acquired 
at once by a whole people as the reward of 
a Campaign, or imposed as the last expedient 
whereby decadent dynasties sustain them- 
selves, itis only exercised by piecemeal, the 
number of voters at first being small, then 
growing larger, as the method of popular 
campaigning becomes more familiar. Even 
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in this country, notwithstanding the dimin- 
ishing virulence of political contests, the 
proportion of voters to the whole communi- 
ties is slowly rising. 

It was not to be expected, therefore, that 
the concession of the right to vote on pay- 
ment of a poll-tax, in an election where 
there is usually the least of an issue and 
least of a contest, should be hailed as a boon 
of such dimensions as to command the im- 
mediate service of a large majority of the 
women of the commonwealth. This kind 
of voting is mainly of value as an entering 
wedge, and few people look far enough 
ahead to appreciate the value of mere be- 
ginnings, when the fruition is distant and 
general. Most people have the patience to 
put in a harvest which will grow visibly 
upon their own soil within a twelvemonth, 
but few men have enough faith to plant 
forests, even though they need no cultiva- 
tion. The exercise of suffrage now opened 
to the women of this commonwealth is like 
planting trees whose fruits shall be the 
common wealth in the next century. 

There are many obvious considerations 
which will obstruct the immediate and gen- 
eral acceptation of this trust by women, 
-- considerations of personal delicacy, 
of lack of time or money, and the general 
conviction that things are well enough as 
they are. These are natural objections, and 
will only give way to time and a habitual 
regard for the suffrage as a duty, without 
the right discharge of which we may all 
lose even that material prosperity which we 
enjoy and other rights more precious than 
worldly goods. No woman can be so com- 
placently content as not to feel an interest 
in the civil protection of her personal and 
property rights, or in the opportunities for 
right living which may be opened to the 
children whom it is her privilege to love, 
if not to give life to, as well as in the pit- 
falls and snares to which the state and soci- 
ety may leave them exposed, and the dis- 
tresses in which misfortune and a negligent, 
civil administration may involve them. 
The fact that the modern state is perforce 
the mother of so many motherless, the mon- 
itor of so many thousands of children’s 
guardians, to say nothing of being the 
teacher of all the children, compels women 
to take an interest in its composition and 
character. Yet right here, singularly 
enough, we find one of the strongest influ- 
ences in opposition to the assumption of 
the first political duty by the sex. Women 
of well-earned eminence for philanthropic 
labors, both privately and as the servants 
of the state, not only reject themselves the 
primary political right, but array them- 
selves as a class against it. Women some- 
times commissioned by the governor to a 
charitable work regard a fellow-woman who 
merely wants a share in commissioning the 
governor himself as a sadly impracticable 
visionary with a depraved taste for affairs 
which involve all the disagreeable incidents 
of publicity with none of its fruitful labors. 
We are unable to account for this feeling 
except as a projection and remnant of a cer 
tain caste which we have often observed in 
highly domestic mothers. lt is not many 
years sinve the common run of good moth- 
ers thought rather poorly of Mrs. Stowe and 
other ladies who were agitating the slavery 
question, and wondered in a quiet tone of 
rebuke whether this ‘“‘interfering with poli- 
tics” did not put over the perforated socks 
undarned from one week to another. That 
a woman should read the Anti-Slavery Ex 
aminer and fire up over the woes of the 
black man was almost as bad as for the 
minister to pray for abolition, until Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin got the ear and the heart of 
the mothers so effectually that the darning 
languished in more homes than the author's 
and all common care waited on her nobler 
mission. 

This contempt of the best and most right- 
ful women for ‘‘Woman’s Rights” is a break 
in the logic of women’s fitness for public 
duties which will soon be bridged over. 
Even men, the most of us, must be content 
with exercising our political duties at the 
ballot-box alone. We can’t all be brigadiers, 
and if every man does his duty at the ballot- 
box with fidelity and discrimination, the 
civil administration as a whole will vindi 
cate the wisdom of a self-governing people. 
So women, among whom the opinion of 
society as to “how it will look” sways to 
Strict, though decorous despotism, need to 
cultivate a more catholic spirit as to variety 
of gifts and callings. They cannot all be 
teachers, preachers and doctors; all are not 
called toa ministration in prisons,reformato- 
ries, charities, churches and missions; all 
even are not installed in homes; women’s 
work and opportunity are coming to be as 
various as those of man. It would be un- 
generous in society to put the patent of pro- 
priety on any particular way of breaking 
the egg of ‘‘Woman’s sphere” to meke the 
omelet of Woman’s emancipation, and it 
would be particularly illogical in those who 
wield politice] influence to deny their less 
fortunate sisters the weight of a vote apiece. 
Some who cannot participate in public 
labors would be very glad to give a vote in 
the right direction. While a vote isn't 
everything, it is very important that it 
should be well cast by somebody, and that 
Somebody be a majority. 

Much depends on the attitude of the phil- 
anthropic class. They are the real leaders 


| of society, the leaders we mean, who will 





be followed. They know the great oppor- 
tunity for women’s work in those depart- 
ments which are the most onerous upon the 
public treasury and the public conscience, 
—the schools, the prisons, the charities,— 
they know the scarcity of women to under- 
take these duties, a scarcity logically conse- 
quent of her political disabilities. Knowing 
the need of the state for the higher service, 
they cannot discountenance the exercise of 
the primary political privileges by as many 
as will. As in education, the university 
preceded the common school, but hastened 
to establish it, so in the civil service the 
occasional capacity of women for higher 
administration should logically lead the 
whole sex to the ballot-box as the primary 
school in government. 
eee 


LEARN A TRADE. 





“T never look at my old steel cumposing- 
rule,” said a’printer who became something 
more, ‘‘that I do not bless myself that, while 
my strength lasts, I am not at the mercy of 
the world. If my pen is not wanted, I can 
go back to the type-case and be sure of 
work; for I iearned the printer's trade thor- 
oughly—newspaper work, job work, book 
work, and press work. Iam glad to have 
a good trade. It isa rock upon which the 
possessor can stand firmly. There is health 
and vigor for body and mind in an honest 
trade. It is the strongest and surest part of 
self-made men. Go from: the academy to 
the printing. office or the artisan’s bench, or, 
if you please to the farm—for, to be sure, 
true farming is a trade, and a grand one at 
that. Lay thus a sure foundation, and after 
that branch off into whatever profession 
you please.” 

You have heard, perhaps, of the clerk 
who had faithfully served Stephen Girard 
from boyhood to manhood. On the twenty- 
first anniversary of his=birthday he went to 
his master and told him his time was up, 
and he certainly expected important promo- 
tion in the merchant’s service. But Stephen 
Girard said to him:— 

‘Very well. Now go and learn a trade.” 

‘‘What trade, sir?” 

“Good barrels and butts must be in de- 
mand while you live. Go and learn the 
cooper’s trade, and when you have made a 
perfect barrel, Dring it to me.” 

The young man went away and learned 
the trade, and in time brought to his old 
master a splendid barrel of his own make. 

Girard examined it, and gave the maker 
two thousand dollars for it, and then said to 
him. 

‘Now, sir, 1 want you in my counting. 
room; but henceforth you will not be de- 
pendent on the whim of Stephen Girard. 
Let what will come, you will have a good 
trade always in reserve.” 

The young man saw the wisdom and un- 
derstood. 

Years ago, when the middle-aged men of 
to-day were boys, Horace Greeley wrote :— 

“It is a great source of consolation to us 
that when the public shall be tired of us as 
an editor, we can make a satisfactory liveti- 
hood at setting type or farming; so that 
while our strength lasts, ten thousand block- 
heads taking offense at some article they do 
not understand, could not drive us into the 
poor-house.”’ . 

And so may a man become truly indepen 
dent. 
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LEARNING TO SAVE, 


The first thing to be learned by & boy or 
young man, or anybody else having the 
least ambition to become a useful member 
of society, is the habit of saving. No mat- 
ter if a boy or girl has wealthy parents, 
each should learn to save, if for no other 
reason than that riches are well known to 
‘take to themselves wings and fly away.” 
Few are so well-to-do as to be secure against 
poverty and want. The children of the 
wealthy classes are often miserably poor; 
while men of large means have commenced 
life without other advantages than habits 
of industry coupled with the disposition to 
save. It is espécially important that the 
children of people in moderate circumstan- 
ces and of the poor should learn to take 
care of the money they get. A boy who is 
earning 2s., 3s , or more, a day should man- 
age to save a portion of it, if possible. If 
he can lay by only 1s. a week, let him save 
that. It doesn’t amount to much, it is true, 
but it is worth saving; it is better saved 
than wasted — better saved than thrown 
uway for tobacco, or beer, or any other 
worthless or useless article or object. But 
the best thing about it is that the boy who 
saves 52s. a year on a very meagre salary 
acquires a habit of taking care of his money 
which will be of the utmost value to him. 
The reason why working-men, as a class, do 
not get ahead faster, are not more indepen 
ent, is that they have never learned to save 
their earnings. It does not matter a great 
deal whether a man receives a salary of five 
shillings a day ora pound, if he gets rid of 
it all during the week, so that there is noth- 
ing left on Saturday night, he will not get 
rich very rapidly. He will never have 
much ahead. But the individual who re- 
ceives five shillings per day and is able to 
save a shilling, or the one getting a pound 
who is careful to lay by five shillings, is 
laying up something forarainy day. Young 





people who expect to labor with their hands 
for what they may have of this world’s 
goods, who have no ambition or wish to be- 
come professional men, office-holders, or 
speculators should, by all means, acquire 
habits of economy, learn to save. So surely 
as they do this, so surely will they be able 
to accumulate, so surely will they be ina 
situation to ask no special favors. Every 
man wants to learn to look out for himself 
and rely upon himself. Every man needs 
to feel that he is the peer of other men; and 
he cannot do itif he is penniless. Money 
is power; and those who have it exert a 
wider influence than the destitute. They 
are more independent. Hence it should be 
the ambition of every young man to ac- 
quire; and to do this he must learn to save. 
This is the first lesson to be learned, and 
the youth who cannot master it will never 


have anything. He will be a dependent. 
stencialiiidiinen 


WHY EVE DID NOT KEEP A HIRED GIRL. 








A lady writer in one of our exchanges 
furnishes some of the reasons why Eve did 
not keep a hired girl. She says: 

“There has been a great deal said about 
the faults of women and why they need so 
much waiting on. Some one, (a man, of 
course,) has the presumption to ask, ‘Why, 
when Eve was manufactured of a spare rib, 
a servant was not made at the same time, to 
wait upon her?’ She didn’t need any. A 
bright writer has said Adam never came 
whining to Eve with a ragged stocking to 
be darned, buttons to be sewed on, gloves 
to be mended, ‘right away—quick—now!’ 
because he never read the newspaper until 
the sun went down behind the palm trees, 
and he, stretching himself, yawned out: 
‘Isn’t supper ready, my dear?’ Nothe. He 
made the fire and hung the kettle over it 
himself, we'll venture, and pulled the rad- 
ishes, peeled the potatoes, and did every- 
thing «lse ‘he ought to do. He milked the 
cows, fed the chickens, and looked after the 
pigs himself, and never brought half a doz 
en friends to dinner when Eve hadn’t any 
fresh pcmegranites. He never staid out till 
11 o'clock at night, and then scolded be- 
because poor Eve was sitting up and crying 
inside the gates. He never loafed around 
corner groceries while Eve was rocking lit- 
tle Cain’s cradle at home. He did not call 
Eve up from the cellar to get his slippers 
and put them in the corner where he left 
them. Nothe. When he took them off he 
put them under the fig tree beside his Sun- 
day boots. In short: he did not think she 
was especially created for the purpose of 
waiting on him, and he wasn’t under the 
impression that it disgraced a man to lighten 
a wife’s cares a little. That’s the reason 
Eve did not need a hired girl, and with it 
was the reason her fair descendants did.”— 
Minneapolis Times. 








HUMOROUS. 
England may be ‘‘mistress of the C’s,” but 
she has never yet been able to fairly master 


the H’s. 

An old gentleman took up a patent medi- 
cine almanac from a pile lying on a drug- 
gist’s counter, at the same time asking the 
clerk: ‘‘Are these gratuitous?” To which 
the matter of-fact young man_ replied: 
“Why, no; them’s almanacs. Can't you 
read?” 

A schoolmistress, while taking down the 
names and ages of her pupils, and the names 
of their parents, at the beginning of the 
term, asked one little feliow. ‘‘What’s your 
father’s name?” ‘Oh, you needn't take 
down his name; he’s too old to go to school 
to a woman,” was the reply. 

A sea-captain trading to the African coast 
was invited to meet a committee of a socie 
ty for the evangelization of Africa. Amon 
numerous questions touching the habits an 
religion of the African races, he was asked, 
‘Do the subjects of the King of Dahomey 
keep Sunday?” ‘‘Keep Sunday?” he replied; 
‘yes, and every other thing they can lay 
their hands on.” 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


For the Liberal Education of Women. Examinations 
for entrance, Sept. 17. Charges $400 a year. _Cata- 
Isgues sent on application to W. . DEAN, Registrar. 


HERE THEY ARE! 


CHEAPEST SCREENS 
In The Market. 


Can be fitted to any window ina minute; just what 
you want for 40 cents each; free by express for $4.50 
per dozen. 


J. ELLIOT BOND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Dealer in Carpeting and 
Window Shades, 


173 Washington Street, Boston, 
Straw Matting, White or Red Check 12c; Fancy 

























25 cts. Rustic Window Shades, for Summer-houses 

50 cts. Mosquito Canopies $2.00. Painted Shades, 

2 cts. Spring Fixtures 25 cts. 29 
[game GRAVES & SON. PERFECT BED, UG, Ny 
wines Hoh see PERFECT > 
soho" SE LOUNGE. 


139 BLACKSTONE ST, 
ge) a Reston, hoe 
HE “CRESCENT” WOVEN WIRE BED 
with a very thin mattress, makes THE BEST 
BED. Price $10, S. GRAVES & SON, 139 Black- 
stone Street. 24 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boviston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with ap ropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
pe 8 opening upon a large public square which 

es an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 4 to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends.. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Mode! schools. 

For particulars address, 

EDWARD H, MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


MRS, EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 

MISS LUCY M,. NEWHALL 
Will open their family and day school for young la- 
dies and girls at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 

Circulars sent on application to either of the prin- 
cipals at Wales street, Dorchester. 26tf 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYL VANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
erse of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
‘or further information, Address 6m18 
RACHEL L, BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


for young women, 
AUBURNDALE, MASS, 

Pioneer in the practical education of girls. Les- 
sons in Cooking, Dress cutting, etc. Special atten- 
tion to health. Personal care of habits, etc. Cata- 
logues free. Number limited. 


c. C, BRAGDON, Principal, 
8t 27 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


Yellow Springs, Greene Co., Ohio. 


Offers to both sexes thorough instruction, pre- 
paratory and collegiate, by an experienced Faculty 
of five Professors in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, the Natural and the Moral Sci- 
ences, History. and Literature. Special attention 
given to fitting young men for Harvard or Yale, ina 
three years’ course. The college is located in a 
beautiful and healthful village, is provided with all 
necessary buildings and apparatus, and affords, for 
those who desire to attend, regular liberal Christian 
preaching in its chapel. Total expenses for the year 
from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue, 8. C. 
DERBY, President, or Rev. N. P. Gilman, American 
Unitarian Association Rooms, Boston. 3m27 











West Newton English and Classical 
School,—The 27th year of the Family and Day 
School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 17, 1879. For circulars address 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass, 10w29 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE TT. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. 
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HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Be- 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City 


$5 to $20 Re nes ere 





THE TEMPLE ! 


THE TEMPLE is for SINGING CLASSES. 


THE TEMPLE is for GONVENTIONS. 
THE TEMPLE is for GHOIRS. 


$9.00 per dozen, Single copy $1.00. 

At this season, when music teachers, choir leaders, 
&c., are quietly making up their minds as to the best 
books for use during the coming musical season, it is 
& pleasure to introduce to their notice so fresh, good 
and useful a book as this one by W. O. PEeRKINs, 
who now, by the act of Hamilton College, takes on 
the well deserved title of Musical Doctor. From the 
Comes title to the last page the space is most accep 
tably fille 

The Elementary Course is ample in quantity, and 
has numerous new tunes for practice, which practice, 
indeed, may extend over the whole book. 

Abundance of good Sacred Music, in the form of 
Metrical Tunes and Anthems fills a large proportion 
of the book, and renders it a good Collection of 
Church Music. 

The numerous Glees and Harmonized songs add to 
the attraction, and make this an excellent work for 
Musical Societies and Conventions, 

Specimen copies mailed, post-free for $1.00 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 


For the Sunday School, 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! *“* 


Just out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! ** 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! ** 


Very beautiful songs. 





For Sea Shore or Mountains, 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! ** 


Best Song collection. 


CLUSTER OF GEMS! ** 


Capital Piano Pieces. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE: *”* 


Brilliant Waltzes, &c. 





What Books to Read, 

Lives of Beethoven, ($2.00), Mozart, ($1.75), Schu- 
mann, ($1.75) and others; most interesting, also Rit- 
ter’s History of Music, 2 vols. each ($1.50). 

Musical Record ($2.00). Good reading; once a 
week, all the news, and fine selection of music. 

Descriptive Catalogues, (10 cts), of almost all Music 
Books that are published. Very valuable for refer- 
ence. 1800 books, 

Any book mailed, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 









WEIGHT 1218S. MEAS We CUB. FT. 


XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—neo 
mattresses or pillows required—better than a ham- 
mock, as it fits the body as pleasantly and lays 
straight. Folded or opened instantly, cell-fastening, 
just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet 
ings, sportsmen, &c. Good for the lawn, piazza, or 
the “coolest place in the house.’ I make the largest 
and best variety of Spring-Beds and Cots in the world. 
Send for circulars, 


HERMON W. LADD, 


108 Fulton st., Boston; 207 Canal st., 
New York; 165 No, 2d st., Philadelphia. 
3m23 


LAVINIA GOODELL, ANGIE KING, 


GOODELL & KING, 
Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 





Braman, Souther & Co. 
e ‘iy, SUCCESSORS TO ; 
SOUTHER 


& HOOPER, 


Manufacturers 


and Dealers 





—IN— 


Parlor, Chamber, Dining & Hali 


FURNITURE. 
Draperies a Specialty. 
MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


Salesrooms, 7 and 8 Haymarket Sq. 
27 2mo 





Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bei 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and dee 
seated inflammation, which is the preat cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which 18 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from heing crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her ayer Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order, and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 





28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 
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A HEROINE IN ILLINOIS. 


Eprrors JounNAL.—One of the remarka- 
ble women of Illinois has never been intro- 
duced to your readers. With your permis- 
sion, I will present to them Mrs. F. A. 
Wood Shimer, Principal and Proprietor of 
Mt. Carroll Seminary. Almost thirty years 
ago, achance remark printed ina Carroll 
County paper that found its way to Miss 
Woods home suggested to her the thought 
of going West to seek her fortune. A com- 
bination of circumstances favored such an 
undertaking, so the decision was made to 
go West, notwithstanding Eastern friends 
plead hard for a quiet life with them. 

In company with another enterprising 
lady teacher, both graduates of the Albany 
Normal, Miss Wood turned her back upon 
lucrative positions offered in New York to 
build up a school in Mt. Carroll. This was 
a wee bit of a village in one of the most 
charming parts of Illinois, but a place that 
furnished little encouragement for such an 
undertaking. The country was new, the 
town was sixty miles from a railroad, and 
the ladies had little besides energy, hope 
and will power with which to work. 

In the early history of the school, Miss 
Wood, afterwards Mrs. Shimer, assisted in 
teaching, but soon she turned her attention 
to the general interest of the school. There 
is no institution in the State, outside of those 
supported by tax, that has had such a rec- 
ord of financial success. The grounds were 
bare of tree or shrub when the original 
seminary building was erected. Now, 
almost every tree that grows in our latitude 
is found there, having been planted by Mrs. 
Shimer, assisted by workmen. Grapes are 
so abundant that, in the season for them, 
an unlimited quantity are placed at the dis- 
posal of the family numbering from one to 
two hundred. The beautiful as well as the 
useful has been cultivated. The twenty- 
five acres connected with the seminary 
building are surrounded by a hedge and a 
row of evergreens. In front of the build- 
ing is an extensive lawn shaded by trees 
and made specially inviting these hot sum- 
mer days by rustic chairs and settees. Upon 
the ofher side of the drive, that winds in 
graceful curves about the buildings, is the 
the flower garden with its arbors and foun- 
tain abounding in beauty. A verandah of 
six hundred feet, partly surrounds the sub- 
stantial brick building that accommodates 
some two hundred students. The new part 
of the building is supplied with modern 
improvements,—furnaces, hot and cold wa- 
ter, bath-rooms and other appliances. Mrs. 
Shimer has been her own architect and 
builder. She has hired her men by the day 
and directed each part of the work, even to 
preparing cisterns and wells and managing 
selt-willed plumbers. Just after beginning 
her first addition, a financial trouble spread 
over the land depressing all business enter- 
prises. Funds were scarce, but nothing 
daunted, Mrs. Shimer resolved that the 
addition should be completed for the next 
school year. To will with her was to ac- 
complish. With her own hands she glazed, 
papered and painted thirty rooms, handled 
brick, or sifted sand, when the laborers 
were busy. The wee hours of the night 
found her wielding her pen and the early 
dawn saw her again at her work out of 
doors. The addition was completed, but 
fortune seemed unkind that year. The 
cook, that very important member of a 
boarding house, was taken sick. At that 
time, it was almost impossible to obtain 
competent help, so our heroine rolled up 
her sleeves, donned a big apron and for six 
weeks filled the place of chief cook, in ad- 
dition to that of Principal and Financial 
Manager. Although Mrs.Shimer no longer 
performs manual labor, hers is a busy life, 
—not less so than in those early days. Be- 
sides the land about the seminary building, 
she owns two farms of nearly four hundred 
acres, which are cultivated for the benefit 
of the family. On one of these she has 
some 1800 young apple trees just beginning 
to bear. 

All of this is under her care. Many years 
ago she found that the piano and organ 
trade was a lucrative business, so added 
this to what she already had and turned the 
proceeds into the general school fund. 

It is an incorporated institution; its char- 
ter, vested in its Principal, gives power to 
confer degrees. The object of the school is 
to fit young ladies for a useful, practical 
life. It does not claim to do the work of a 
college, though all connected with it are 
heartily in sympathy with the higher edu- 
cation of Woman. It does thoroughly what 
it undertakes, and affords superior advan- 
tages to a large class of young ladies who 
do not wish or cannot pursue the more 
lengthy course of Vasasar or Wellesley. 

One of the distinguishing features of the 
institution is the encouragement that has 
always been given to manual labor. With 
the exception of the washing and the gen- 
eral oversight given by matron and assist- 
ant, the work of the house is done by those 
students who wish to economize. These 
young ladies are employed by the hour. 

Whatever amount is earned, either in term 
time or vacation, is‘applied to the payment 
of school bills. Some of the most capable 
and worthy students are poor. Such have 
an opportutiny to help themselves. Those 
who thus prove that they are in earnest in 





their desire for an education are allowed to 
give notes running from one to five years— 
one year without interest. How many busi- 
ness men take such risks? The manual 
Labor Department numbers from forty to 
fifty each session; ‘most of these having 
nothing but their hands with which to pay 
their bills. This class of students feel the 
necessity for being industrious as students, 
the spirit is caught by others, so the Mt. 
Carroll Seminary is emphatically a school 
of workers. The contempt felt by some 
for manual labor is frowned down. It is 
worth alone that gives standing. We be- 
lieve the educating influence of this system 
is even better for those who are not thus 
dependent upon themselves than for those 
who are. 

This system has been persued for years, 
and notwithstanding the losses that must 
come with such a plan, and notwithstanding 
the institution has never received over a 
thousand dollars donation, it has outridden 
all financial embarrassment and looks hope- 
fully into the future. 

If we compare this institution with others, 
its success seems truly remarkable. Its ex- 
penses to students are no greater than those 
of other schools offering similar opportuni- 
ties. Yet, in all the twenty-six years in this 
work, the Principal has never asked any 
person for his or her patronage, has never 
solicited a dime and never, as is the custom 
with other institutions, employed an agent. 
A system of prompt payment of liberal sal- 
aries, commands a competent corps of teach- 
ers, who, by being long identified with the 
school, labor with an interest and zeal sec- 
ond only to that of its founder. Our state 
is furnishing many noble women who are 
helping to make history; among the fore- 
most of these, is the subject of our sketch. 

CHARA. 





P—— ACADEMY, 1979. 


Epirors JourNAL:—We send you for 
publication in the WomMAn’s JOURNAL, a pa- 
er produced by the Prochronograph, that 
latest wonderful invention of Mrs, Jenni- 
dotter, by which sound vibrations are re- 
corded in advance of time. It is as follows: 

‘Young men of the graduating class of 
our States, only remaining male college: It 
has been with deep solicitude that the mem- 
bers of the Female Board of Education have 
followed your progress throughout these 
years of preparation for the arduous duties 
of manhood and citizenship, and you may 
rest assured that we have to-day listened 
with intense satisfaction to your utterances 
overflowing with thoughts prophetic of fu- 
ture manliness, and marked by a conscious 
dignity that accords well with your high 
estate. 

‘‘We cannot contemplate without emo- 
tion, your going forth from this institution 
where you have been daily trained in ath- 
letic exercises, and stimulated to perform 
feats of physical prowess, while at the same 
time you have so disciplined your mental 
powers that you cannot fail to become the 
embodiment of all that is brave, heroic, and 
calculated to win the respect and approval 
of my own sex, which approval, in the 
opinion of the wisest women, should be 
your chief aim and most satisfying reward 
through life. 

‘‘Within these halls you have been sur- 
rounded by the most ennobling influences, 
and carefully shielded from contact with 
whatever might cast even a shade of suspi- 
cion upon the purity of your opening man- 
hood. What that is noble and godlike 
may not our State expect from young men 
so nurtured? With what pride will she 
rely upon the valiant support and defence 
of yourselves and your virtuous posterity! 

‘You are now called to the heavy respon- 
sibility of preserving unsullied, and devel- 
oping to its fullest capacity, every manly 
attribute of your nature. In portraying 
one of his characters, Spencer says, ‘No 
man was spoken of but he, for manhood!’ 
See to it, my young friends, that each one 
of you may stand for the hero of the poet! 

“Permit me to touch briefly upon one 
important practical subject. There can be 
no doubt, in any observing mind, that your 
province as men is to subdue nature, conse- 
quently it is your imperative duty to refrain 
from entering any calling that will withdraw 
you from out-door life, or tend to weaken 
your physical powers. Level the mountains, 
fill up the valleys, smooth the rough and 
waste places of earth, swing the ax in the for- 
ests,shape and guide the winged ships, cause 
the earth to yield abundant harvests and 
distribute these according to the needs of 
the nations; in short, confine your efforts 
within the well marked bounds of your nat- 
ural sphere of labor, and so aid in restoring 
to human life its lost equilibrium, and to 
the spherestheirharmony. Emulating your 
illustrious example in the past, women are 
coming forward to proffer direction and 
counsel for the preservation of the mascu- 
line attributes of your nature, and they will 
not cease to warn you of the dangers to so- 
ciety that will inevitably follow any devia- 
tion, on your part, from strict obedience to 
nature’s laws. 

‘‘We are roused to a realizing sense of 
your sacrifices in our behalf. For genera- 
tions you have with aching head bent over 
the ledger, wearily stood behind the coun- 
ter, and even plied the feminine needle, to 





our shame be it confessed! Such wrongs 
must no longer exist! Young men, at the 
risk of seeming unfriendliness to our sex, 
do not hesitate to relinquish the burdens 
that you have so uncomplainingly carried, 
and enter at once upon your proper work in 
life! Resist the chivalrous instinct that 
prompts you to protect womankind from 
the rapacity, violence and treachery of her 
own sex, for ‘Who would be free, them- 
selves must strike the blow.’ 

‘May it not be that, in his attempts to fill 
a place for which he is manifestly unfit, 
man has weakened his mental powers, and 
perverted his judgment in matters relating 
to those for whose welfare he has so gener- 
ously sacrificed himself? 

“In conclusion, I would say, with wo- 
manly earnestness, my young male friends, 
in whatever circumstances you may be 
placed, ‘Dare do all that may become a 
man,’ remembering, ‘Who dares do more is 
none.’” 


++ 
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EMPIRE STATE FINANCE. 


The Teachers’ Committee of the Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Board of Education has just dis- 
tinguished itself mightily. It recommended 
to the Board that the salaries of the male 
principals of the schools should be left as 
they were last year, while those of the as- 
sistant teachers should be lowered from $25 
to $50 each. The reason given for the rec- 
ommendation was this very lame one: ‘‘In 
justification of our course in recommending 
a slight reduction in the salaries of the as- 
sistant teachers and not of the principals, 
we would say that your committee have de- 
termined to hold the principal of each 
school strictly responsible for the success of 
every grade in their school. We will en- 
deavor to furnish each principal with an ef- 
ficient corps of assistants, but if the teacher 
of a grade fails to do the work assigned her 
in the manner it should be done, it is the 
duty of the principal to promptly report 
such case and ask for a competent teacher 
in her stead. This your committee propose 
to do in every case; so that a failure ina 
single grade of a school, if ailowed to con- 
tinue, must be the failure of the principvl, 
who should be treated accordingly. In view 
of this responsibility, which we propose 
hereafter strictly to enforce with every prin- 
cipal, your committee did not deem it wise 
to reduce the salaries of principals.” An- 
other reason given was that while it would 
be hard to get competent principals at lower 
ptices there were plenty of good teachers 
to be had--therefore, according to the rea- 
soning of the committee, the teachers would 
be forced to endure starvation prices. A\l- 
though these teachers are women and might 
be trusted not to be troublesome over this 
‘piece of injustice, the rest of the Board ap- 
peared to find its committee’s arrangement 
a rather hard morsel to swallow. They ac- 
cordingly voted an amendment by which 
$50 was taken from the salaries of each of 
the male principals. As now arranged, the 
highest salary paid in Rochester to the fe- 
male teacher of longest experience and 
greatest capacity is exactly the noble sum 
$450 a year!—N. Y. Tribune. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

















DonaLp’s ScHoot Days. By Gen. VO. O. 

Howard: Lee & Shephard. 

This is a story of actual boys and girls, 
during their school days. ‘It shows how 
strong wills and hot tongues are brought 
under subjection; how the sapling becomes 
the spreading tree, full of budding promise 
and finally of choice fruit.” It will remind 
some of the “‘old boys,” of their own expe- 
rience at school. It keeps up, too, the for- 
ever repeated idea, that the less a woman 
knows, the more she is loved. Jennie 
Mark is ‘“‘straight and slender and graceful :”’ 
but was ‘o> full of fun to study, and ‘‘mis- 
takes that would mortify a boy, made her 
more interesting to the lads. It is such 
sentences as these which may be found in 
nearly all our literature, that tend to make 
the male sex arrogant, and young girls be- 
lieve that ignorance and silliness are wo- 
manly and desirable. Gen. Howard should 
not perpetuate a worn-out theory. But the 
et a pleasant for all this, and the price 
is $1.50. 


SomEnopy’s Nep. By Mrs. A. M. Free- 
man. S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

Is a well told story. It deals with crime 
criminals and laws, and shows the need of 
more lenient and just methods of treatment 
for those who are either charged with or con- 
victed of crime. The moral is nowhere put 
forward. It is inferred, as one case after 
another appears in the story of a man charg- 
ed with a murder which he did not commit. 
Mrs. Freeman is a forcible, earnest writer, 
whose style is persuasive and whose deline- 
ations of character are well drawn. ‘‘Some- 
body’s Ned.” will help different classes of 
— to tenderer sympathy with each 
other. 


“Life of penjemin F. Butler.” ByT. A. 
and. Lee hephard, Boston; Ch 

rs ies ene New York. = 

t is “sincerely inscribed to the frien 

of Liberty, Equity, and Justice, a 
found.” The book opens with a chapter of 
the ancestry, birth-place and boyhood of 
Gen. Butler, followed by a history of his 
career as a lawyer; his record before the 
war. Then come twelve chapters of his 
record during the war, and four chapters to 
his record since, including his campaign for 
overnor. There are many extracts from 
etters and speeches of Gen. Butler, and 
cases cited of his legal defence of the poor. 
The history of the celebrated “Woman 





Order,” in New Orleans is told with exact- 
ness and justifies Gen. Butler. Price, in 
cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50c. 


A SumMMER JAUNT THROUGH THE OLD 
Wor.p, by the Tourjee Party of 1878. 
By Luther L. Holden. 

This is a hook of more than 600 

with clear large type, ‘‘ The record of a 

journey through Europe.” It is not -_ a 

record, but gives many historical sketches 

of places, buildings, and persons. It is 
abundantly illustrated with cuts of towers, 
castles, ames, Swiss scenery, mountains, 
the Grindelwald, and many more which 
make this book rich with picture knowledge. 
which is the next best thing to seeing the 
originals with ones eyes. In an appendix is 
an alphabetical list of the names of all the 

Tourjee party. Published by Lee & Shep- 

ard. 


Dickens’ Dictionary oF Lonpon; an Un- 
conventional hand-book: MacMillan & 
Co., 22 Bond St., New York. 

In the preface the author declares that 
‘Every statement and every recommenda- 
tion made in the dictionary is put forth 
either as the result of actual experience, or 
on perfectly trustworthy authority.” It 
gives maps of London and of parts of the 
city, and apparently of nearly exerything in 
it; streets, hotels, halls, clubs, societies, 
churches, lodgings, courts, squares, prisons, 
museums, colleges, etc. To a Londoner, 
or to a stranger going there it would be of 

reat service, both as a guide and index. 
rice 35 cents. 


Tue Nursery for August, is like its own 
blessed self, all the time carrying comfort 
to the children and to their mothers. It is 
beautifully illustrated and many young eyes 
will brighten at sight of the well-known 
covers, 


THe Wipe AwAkg, for August, well de- 
serves its name. It is more than ever pro- 
fuse in its illustrated stories. ‘The three 
little pigs” seem ready to jump out of them- 
selves, and become speaking boys instead. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY for August has a va- 
riety of articles among which are Preach- 
ing; The Future of Invention; The Inland 
Country; An Experiment in Play Writing; 
At Kawsmouth Station, by Henry King; 
The Latest Literature of Art, by Henry Van 
Brunt; Petite Maria and Benezet, by H. H.; 
Irene the Missionary; Two Years of Presi- 
dent Hayes; The Negro Exodus; Recent 
French and German Essays, by T. 8. Perry; 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, by Lydia Maria Child; 
Rural England, by Richard Grant; A Bit of 
Shore Life, by Sarah O. Jewitt; Vestigia 
aenene Retrorsum, by Oliver Wendell 

olmes, read at Harvard commencement 
dinner. This number is rich both in varie- 
ty and substance. 


ScriBNER’s Montuty for August is the 
mid-summer holiday number, and has a 
large supply of seasonable reading. Whist- 
ler in Painting and Etching, gives an ac- 
count of the work of this artist, with nu- 
merous copies from his pictures. Mr. Sam- 
uel’s entertaining papers entitled Summer 
Entomology are coacluded, accompanied 
with Henry Marsh’s celebrated illustrations 
of field and forest insects. A Peep into 
Antwerp and Holland, by Emma E. Chase, 
and Over the Narrowest Narrow-Guage, by 
William H. Bishop, are | (cog descriptive 
papers. R. H. Stoddard has an interesting 
sketch of John Greenleaf Whittier, illustra- 
ted by views of home, study, etc., anda 
portrait of Mr. Whittier, by Wyatt Eaton, 
is the frontispiece of the number. Our Ar- 
chery Club is described by Frank R. Stock- 
ton; in Out of the World, Charles Dudley 
Warner tells in his peculiar way of a visit to 
the Shakers; and Noah Brocks writes of 
Lincoln’s Imagination. The fiction of the 
number includes the opening chapters of a 
new story entitled Confidence, by Henry 
James, Jr.; The Man with a Hobby, by 
Henry King; Lalage, by Elinor Putnam; 
and an installment of Mrs, Burnett’s Ha- 
worth’s. The poetry of the number in- 
cludes a long ballad ‘of Puritan Massachu 
setts, by Dr. J. G. Holland, entitled Jacob 
Hurd’s Child. 


HakPER’s MaGazine for August is a mi- 
racle of illustrations from the engravings in 
the first article by Mr. Benjamin on ‘Lake 
George,” to the ‘‘shocked and astonished 
old deacon” at the end, who exclaimed to a 
meek-looking little specimen, ‘You bad 
and wicked boy, why don’t you take your 
hat off in the House of the Lord?” “The 
bad and wicked boy (overcome with guilt) 
replies, “If you please sir, I am alittle girl.” 

m. Black begins a spirited yachting ro- 
mance, ‘‘White Wings;” R. D. Blackmore 
ens the opening chapters of a new novel 

ary Anerly,” and Miss Muloch’s story 
‘Mrs. Jardine” is continued There are 
short stories by Harriet Prescott Spofford 
and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. ‘Snug Ham- 
let and Home-town,” by Gibson. The ac- 
count of the Chatauqua Literary and Social 
Arch, founded by Dr. Vincent, and many 
others pleasant and profitable, beside the al- 
ways delightful ‘Easy Chair,” ‘‘Drawer” 
and ‘‘Record” of the Editor. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Park St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free readin, “TGS, free class- 
es, social entertaiuments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
- jn te gry ae | for the higher Me ry 

s ndu 
tive De whet 8 Department and a Protec- 
e Employment Committee receive applications 
eat Se Severn a hours of eleven ms) twelve. 
ng employ. 
an A ES ployment are required to bring 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves, 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of werking- women meral'y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, wthout elarge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 
Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. mu. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 








773 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. M., and 2to4 Pp. mw. ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from i0 a. &. to 4 P. M., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. . 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, aT 


LOWEST CASH PRICES, 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 








Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. ly24 





SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


FOR SALE AND TO RENT. 


HALLETT & CUMSTON 


459 Washington Street, 
(Opp. Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 24 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold n in- 
stalments. First quality in all respects. Ca!) and 
examine. 

Warerooms 630 Washington St, Cor, 
Essex St, ly24 








BOSTON 
Commission Bureau 


Goods of all kinds will be carefully purchaeed for 
Retail Dealers in the United States; also, for Private 
Parties in this City and throughout the Country. 

By referring to this Bureau, expense, time and 
thought can be saved, as goods can be bought at the 
lowest prices. 

Orders will be promptly dispatched, aud selected 
with judgment for the purchaser, whether for a large 
or small amount. 


MRS. HELEN JOSEPHINE WARD 


will receive and attend to all personal and written 
commuications at 
11 Hamilton Place, cor. Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass.; 
References. 

C. F. Hovey & Co., 
Chandler & Co., 
Spaulding, Wales, & Co., 
Hon. Frank A. Allen, Hon. Samuel B. Rindge, 
Frank A. Kennedy. Dr. Mary Safford Blake, 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and others. 


Hours from 10 to 12 a.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. . 
ge"’Send for circular. 


A Full and Complete Assortment 


UuADIES’, MIsSsES 


AND 


Alanson Bigelow, p-. (of 
the firm of Bigelow, 
Kennard & Co..) 





Children’s Fine Boots. 


Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 


Our Specialtiee, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
mported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. 
Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$1.75; regular price, $2.75. 


EDWARD P. WHITE 


French and American Fine Boets and Shoes, 


23 TREMONT ROW. 20tf 





NEW EDITION. 






A » od ia ; ‘ a 
’ 

WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings.) 

Four Pages Colored Plates. ; 

Now added,a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
including euch as have come into use during 
the past fifteen years—mary of which have never 
before found a place in any English dictionary. 

ALSO ADDED, A NEW 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES 


ot Noted Persons, ancient and modern, including 
many now living, giving Name, Pronunciation, 
Nationality, Profession and Date of each. 
GET THE LATEST. 
EDITION contains a Supplement of 
over 4600 new words and meanings. 
ach new word in Supplement has been se 
E lected and defined with great care. 
ww Biographical Dictionary, nowadded,of 
. over 9700 names of Noted Persons. 
GET THE BEST 
dition ot the best Dictionary of the Eng- 
E lish Language ever published. 
Dec have always been conceded to 
be better than in any other Dictionary. 
ilustrations, about three times 
I as many as in apy other Dictionary. 
ye Dict'y recommended by State Sup'ts 
of 35 States, and §0 College ay a 
n Schools, — about 009 have 
I placed in Public Snot: in the U.S. 
o"" English Dictionary containing ® Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,—this gives the 
N'™ with Pronunciation. Nation, Profes- 
sion and Date of over 9FOO persons. 
Published by G, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Ms. 
ALS 


WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PicToRIAL DICTIONARY. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 


VgRMS- 
for thre 
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